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Pass/fail to change 


BY INDU BULBUL SANWAL 
News-Letter Staff 


The Academic Council decided to 
change the pass/fail option that has 
been popular among Hopkins un- 
dergraduates to satisfactory/unsatis- 
factory onWednesday, April 1. 

The decision was made by the re- 
spective curriculum committees of 
the Schools of Arts & Sciences and 
Engineering. This program will be 
implemented in the Fall 1998 semes- 
ter. 

The change from pass/fail (P/F) to 
satisfactory/unsatisfactory (S/U) is 
being made because it is simply not 
good enough to get a “D” and passa 
course, according to the Assistant 
Dean of Undergraduate Studies Bill 
Leslie. 

A note will be made on the tran- 
scripts of all students detailing the 
change in the grading procedure, but 
it will not be retroactive. 

With P/F, students were able to 
take classes and receive a “P” witha 
grade of “D-.” With S/U, students 
will receive an “S” if they do better 
than a “C-” in the course. 

If students receive less than a “C-” a 
“U” will go on their transcripts. If a 
student getsa“U” in an S/U course, it 





will not go against his/her GPA. This 
is unlike P/F, when an “F” was fac- 
tored into the student’s GPA. 

Also different for the incoming 
freshman class is the fact that a “U” 
will show up on their transcripts, as 
opposed to in the old system where 
an “F” was removed if it was received 
during their first semester at Hopkins. 

The new system of S/U will be ex- 
plained during the academic advis- 
ing period as well as during orienta- 
tion in the fall. 

The main target of this reform is 
first semester freshmen. According 
to Leslie, “When students first get 
here, they don’t realize how competi- 
tive it’s going to be. 

They come in with too few expec- 
tations and then go into their second 
semester and do not do as well in 
their classes.” 

Leslie added that “D work is sim- 
ply not satisfactory. If you want to 
take a class S/U, then don’t aim to do 
the absolute minimum for the class.” 

The pass/fail system has been in 
place as long as anyone can remem- 
ber. It was a part of the liberalization 
from the curriculum of the 1960s. 
Pass/fail was established so students 
would be encouraged to take courses 

Continued on Page A5 


Student Council hears 
budget complaints 


Numerous student 
groups attend 
meeting to voice 
concerns 


BY MATTHEW L. SCOTT 
News-Letter Staff 


The student council meeting of 
April 22, 1998 saw the passing of the 
1998-1999 Student Activites Com- 
mission (SAC) budget amid heated 
remarks by student group leaders. 

Earlier this month, the Deans of 
Homewood Student Affairs allocated 
$310,000 to the Student Council, with 
funding for individual student groups 
to be decided later by the SAC. On 
April 13, the SAC, headed by Execu- 
tive Council Treasurer Brian 
Weinthal, concluded work on a bud- 
get which included specific funding 
for some 160 student groups, for the 
student council itself, and for the in- 
dividual classes. The budget also in- 
cluded contingency funding for the 
use of larger groups and smaller 
groups who were not given any spe- 
cific amount. 

This year’s budget remained at a 
level of $310,000, the same amount 
allocated last year, due to a decision 
by the dean of Homewood Student 


- . Affairs. The reasoning behind this al- 
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location was that several other 
projects to improve the Homewood 
Campus werein progress, such as the 
student arts center, according to 
Weinthal. This decision was made 
even though eight new student groups 





were approved for operation this year. 

After many hours of questions and 
debate by the general student assem- 
bly over various funding issues, the 
student council finally passed the 
budget 19:4:0 (Class of 1999 Secre- 
tary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli and 
Class of 1998 Vice President Bob 


’ Mittendorf left the meeting without 


voting) with one significant amend- 
ment attached. 

Part I of thisamendmentincluded 
the return of funds for Student Sup- 
port Services back to the individual 
classes’ budgets, thus raising them to 
last year’s levels for a total ofan addi- 
tional $9007.82 in reallocation. 

Part II ofthe amendment included 
further reallocation of funds to give 
additional monies to the MSE Sym- 
posium and the HOP, raising their 
budgets by $10,075.60 and $8,828.39 
respectively. The amendment took 
the last $1888.43 earmarked for Stu- 
dent Support Services and addition- 
ally took rollover contingency funds 
from last year’s budget, from the Stu- 
dent Council’s own speaker’s fund, 
and from the SAC speaker’s fund, 
reallocating a grand total of 
$19616.76. 

The result of these changes is in- 
creased funding for two of the largest 
student groups on campus, MSE 
Symposium and HOP, leaving less 
funding available for the smaller 
groups. The SAC speaker’s fund 
would ordinarily have been acces- 
sible to smaller student groups who 
needed funds for speakers; now this 
funding must come from the contin- 
gency fund, which was itself reduced 
from $75037.37 to $73545.43. 

This amendment was valid due to 
Weinthal’s willingness to write this 
into the existing budget, and it is this 
plan under which the SAC and all the 
student groups will operate in the 
1998-99 school year. 

The council meeting was not with- 
out debate or controversy. Weinthal 
first mentioned the large discrepancy 
between funds that were allocated 
($310,000) and funds requested by 
groups ($710,000), telling allinvolved 
to keep this in mind. He then stated 
how the SAC wrote the budget, which 
gave deference to groups which sub- 
mitted highly itemized budgets and 
those that had solid plans for activi- 
ties. He said that preference was not 
given to groups based on size, scope, 
or attendance; thus no preference for 
larger groups and no penalty for 
smaller ones. 

The floor then opened for ques- 
tions, Of primary concern by various 

Continued on Page A5 
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JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
This pre-frosh’s tour of Hopkins ended unexpectedly as he was taken out of E-Level on a stretcher. 


Medics remove pre-frosh from E-Level 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 


A prospective student was taken 
to the hospital last Thursday, April 
16, when he was observed unable to 
stand up in the Great Hall at E-Level. 
The student, whose identity is pro- 
tected by the school, is a high school 
senior from New England. 

Freshmen Guistine Altschuler and 
Kristin Morphy reported the prob- 
lem to the student manager on duty 
at E-Level. Altschuler said that she 
was dancing in the Great Hall when 
she saw the prospective student at the 
back of the room. “He couldn’t get 
himself up on a seat,” she stated. 
When she looked again, she saw that 
“he was on the floor, having trouble.” 

According to Altschuler, the stu- 
dent was “unconscious, but breath- 
ing” when she left to alert the bar 
manager. She stated that when she 
returned with the bartender, the stu- 
dent had regained consciousness. 

E-Level managers alerted both 
Hopkins campus security and the 
Hopkins Emergency Response Unit 
(HERU), reporting that the student 
could not stand up. Student Activi- 
ties Coordinator Pat Bearry says that 


the two “responded in minutes.” 

Kristi Kim, president of HERU, 
reported that HERU arrived at the 
Great Hall, and, after assessing the 
situation, called the Baltimore City 
Emergency Medical Services. The stu- 
dent was taken by ambulance to 
Union Memorial Hospital, where he 
was treated for intoxication. 

Dean of Students Susan Boswell 
stated that the student was kept in the 
emergency room for three hours, but 
was not admitted overnight. 

The prospective student report- 
edly told other students that he had 
not been drinking that night. Bearry 
said that the bar managers who were 
on duty on Thursday stated that they 
had not served the student. 

According to Bearry, “The man- 
agers go through training, and would 
have known if they were serving 
someone that intoxicated.” He added 
that “the managers walk around, and 
if they see anyone who is too intoxi- 
cated, they make sure that the person 
is not served.” 

The student had been missing 
since 6 p.m. that evening, but his ab- 
sence was not reported to the Office 
of Admissions, which organizes vis- 
iting students’ stays. 


A source who wished to remain 
anonymous reported that during the 
time that he was missing, the pro- 
spective student had solicited another 
student to buy a fifth of vodka for 
him. The source said that the pro- 
spective student then spent the 
evening drinking on the Beach, be- 
fore going to E-Level. 

Additionally, this source stated 
that when the bar manager and secu- 
rity officer who responded to the call 
were searching the student’s pockets 
for identification, they founda bag of 
marijuana. They returned the bag to 
the student’s pocket, but when the 
student was admitted to the hospital, 
the drugs were no longer in his pos- 
session. 

The student, who is 18 years old, 
requested that his parents not be no- 
tified; however, his parents were con- 
tacted by the school’s deans. 

Paul White, Director of Admis- 
sions, said that “the school does not 
have a policy on this sort of problem, 
but that they do not expect underage 
students to be drinking.” 

The prospective student was 
hosted bya current Hopkins student. 
According to White, current students 


Continued on Page A5 





JHU alum claims police harassment 


Detective allegedly 
threatened to 


cancel future 
“Cloudwatch” 
events 


BY DMITRI VARMAZIS 
News-Letter Staff 
? 

Recently, a Hopkins graduate stu- 
dent protested what he considered 
the heavy-handed practices of Detec- 
tive Donald Galbreath of the Balti- 
more City Police Narcotics Branch. 
Matt Goldrick, a student of Hopkins 
for the past five years, recently com- 
plained to the city government via a 
letter accusing Detective Galbreath 
ofbeing over-eager to enforce an anti- 
drug crackdown at electronic music 
performances. 

That letter was subsequently sent 
to officials of the Baltimore City 
Council, as well as the State Senate 
and the Baltimore Sun. 

During recent series of such per- 
formances, housed at Hopkins and 
dubbed “Cloudwatch,” Detective 
Galbreath “went to JHU and threat- 
ened the staff into cancelling all fu- 
ture ‘Cloudwatch’ events,” accord- 
ing to Goldrick. 

Galbreath then threatened to re- 
voke their liquor license if he found 
drugs at the raves. 

In his letter, Goldrick drew the 
distinction between compliance with 
thelawand what he believes Galbreath 


did to overstep it. 

“I am NOT condoning illegal ac- 
tivity. Individuals found with illegal 
drugs ofany kind shouldbe punished 
as called for by law,” explains 


’ Goldrick. 


However, he charges Galbreath 
with using “unwarranted” tactics. 

“These events are NOT synony- 
mous with drug use. The legitimate 
promoters and performers are not 
involved in dealing the drugs that you 
wish to stop. Don’t fight those who 
aren’t your enemies.” 

Goldrick also emphasized that the 
concerts Galbreath threatened to shut 


down represent more than just mod- 
ern music celebrations. To him, 
Cloudwatch and similar perfor- 
mances are part of the vibrancy of a 
community desperately in need of 
such activity. 

“This cityis fighting an uphill battle 
against money problems: crime, pov- 
erty, drugs...and despair.” 

Goldrick then cautioned that in 
his five years at Hopkins he noted a 
city constantly “on the brink of... de- 
spair.” He urged the government to 


“reign in their police” and protect 
legitimate forms of entertainment. 


Continued on Page A5 


SPRING FAIR 98 OPENS TO THE PUBLIC 


April 23, 1998 


Hacking 
strikes 
Hopkins 


BY MICHAEL B. MILLER 
News-Letter Staff 


A recent case of computer hacking 
prompted a strong response from the 
University. Dean Richard McCarty, 
Interim Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, and Dean Charles 
Westgate, the Interim Dean of Engi- 
neering, sent an e-mail regarding 
computer usage to all Hopkins stu- 
dents on Tuesday, April 14. The spe- 
cifics of the incident were not made 
public, to maintain the privacy of the 
students involved and to ensure that 
the incident will not inspire other 
hackers. 

Guidelines for use of campus com- 
puting and the network are outlined 
in Homewood Academic 
Computing’s “Policies for Student 
Use of Shared Information Technol- 
ogy Resources,” which is posted on 
the web at http://www.jhu.edu/~hcic/ 
guidelines/. The document states, 
“Any activity that intentionally ob- 
structs or hinders the authorized use 
of campus computing and network 
resources is prohibited.” The docu- 
ment outlines many of the prohibited 
activities and the punishment for vio- 
lations. Punishment consists of im- 
mediate loss of system and network 
privileges, and referral to either the 
Dean of Students, the Undergraduate 
Academic Ethics Board, or the asso- 
ciate Dean responsible for graduate 
students in which the student is en- 
rolled. 

This incident has prompted many 
to consider how secure the network 
is. Dean Gary Ostrander, the Associ- 
ate Dean for Research in the School of 
Arts and Sciences, said, “It is a dy- 
namic, rapidly changing field. There 
will always be people trying to break 
in.” 

“We attempt to stay one step 
ahead,” he added. Dean Ostrander 
stressed, though, that when you in- 
crease security you increase cost and 
make the it more difficult for users of 
the system to do the things that they 
need to do. In effect, one of the rea- 
sons that it is difficult to protect a 
large system like Hopkins’ is that it 
must facilitate so many different us- 
ers. Many students consider the net- 
work as only a means for e-mail, but 
Dean Ostrander stressed that the net- 
work exists for many other reasons. 

“The need and complexity is in- 
credibly huge,” he said. Many labs are 
dependentupon moving data through 
the web. Many courses at Hopkins 
also utilize different aspects of the sys- 
tem. 

As Dean McCarty and Dean 
Westgate said in their e-mail, “Many 
of us rely ona secure computing sys- 
tem to assign and receive course work 
and to conduct research. We cannot 
continue those tasks if our system is 
not secure.’ 


DOUG HOUSMAN/NEWS-LETTER STABR® > 
Spring Fair: Odyssey ‘98 featured vendors, food booths, bands, carnival rides, a cata Z00, and of © | 
course a beer garden. Even the inclement weather did not orkea visitorsaway. 
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Amendment would _ |Hackers 
make tax hikes harder | break into 


Supreme Court in process of hear- | 
ing case of sexual harassment 








BY ROB WELLS 
AP Tax Writer 


WASHINGTON — House Re- 
publicans, seeking to highlight their 
anti-tax message, pushed a measure 
Wednesday for a constitutional 
amendment that would requireatwo- 
thirds vote of Congress to raise taxes. 

Democrats said the proposal, ex- 
pected to fail for a third year in a row, 
would severely impede the 
government's ability to weed out cor- 
porate tax loopholes and reduce the 
federal spending deficit. 

“While we fail to do much sub- 
stance in the 105th Congress, here we 
are in front of the cameras, debating 
an impractical tax-limitation amend- 
ment,” said Rep. Robert Scott, D-Va. 

The amendment’s main sponsor 
disagreed. Rep. Joe Barton, R-Texas, 
said the proposal would represent an 
important control on Congress’ abil- 
ity to raise taxes. “They're against this 
because they know it will work,” 
Barton said. 

Theamendment would require for 
two-thirds “supermajority” votes in 
Congress for tax increases, except for 
very smallamounts. The requirement 
could be waived during a declared 
war. 

Last year, the resolution fell 49 
votes short of the two-thirds needed 
toadvanceanamendmenttotheCon- 
stitution. 

Regardless of Wednesday’s out- 
come, Republicans relished the op- 
portunity to cast Democrats as favor- 
ing tax hikes. 

_ “Ifyou do notsupportthe taxlimi- 
tation act, you are clearly defining 
yourself as being a person who is for 
higher taxes,” said Rep. Mark 
Neumann, R-Wis. 

Rep. Joe Moakley, D-Mass., ques- 
tioned why Republicans would seek 
such an amendment when the GOP 
waived its own rules several times last 
year requiring three-fifths votes to 
raise taxes. He said the bill would 
result in legislative gridlock by shift- 
ing political power to a handful of 
lawmakers. 


“James Madison in the ‘Federalist 
Papers’ said that under a 
supermajority, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of free government would be 
reversed,” Moakley said. “It would 
no longer be the majority party that 
wouldrule; the power would be trans- 
ferred to the minority.” 

The Clinton administration’ ech- 
oed those themes in a statement 
strongly opposing the proposal. 

While constitutional amendments 
are proposed frequently, Congress 
passed none last year. They require 
approval by a two-thirds majority of 
each chamber and ratification by 
three-fourths of the states. 

The liberal Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities said such an amend- 
ment could lead to “a proliferation of 
unproductive tax breaks that drain 
revenue” since a two-thirds vote 
would be required for raising taxes. 

Rep. Lloyd Doggett, D-Texas, de- 
scribed the bill as the “Republican 
tax-loophole preservation act.” 

Rep. John Shadegg, R-Ariz., dis- 
puted this. Loopholes couldbe closed 
with a simple majority vote, he said, 
so long as proceeds are dedicated to 
some form of tax relief. 

Barton and others said the amend- 
ment has proven successful in 14 
states that require two-thirds votes 
for tax hikes. A study by the conser- 
vative Heritage Foundation found 
those states have been able to limit 
government spending and enjoy a 
rapid pace of economic growth and 
job creation. 

The Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities found flaws in the Heritage 
study. The study compares 1980, a 
year when the economy was slowing 
from expansion, to 1992, when the 
economy was coming out of a deep 
recession, instead of measuring years 
that were at similar points of the eco- 
nomic cycle. 

By measuring consistent years and 
all state and local revenues, some of 
these states “have had less economic 
growth than other states and have not 
had smaller tax increases,” the center 
said. 


Pentagon 
system 


BY CHRIS ALLBRITTON 
AP Cyberspace Writer 


NEW YORK — In what one secu- 
rity expert said may be the most seri- 
ous such intrusion to date, computer 
hackers have broken into a Pentagon 
network, stolen software for a mili- 
tary satelite system and threatened to 
sell it to terrorists. 

The hackers, who call themselves 
“Masters of Downloading,” claim to 
have broken into the system in Octo- 
ber but waited until last week to con- 
tact security expert John Vranesevich 
and tell him about it. 

The stolen software coordinates 
the military’s Global Positioning Sys- 
tem, which is used to target missiles 
and also enables troops to pinpoint 
their positions with extreme accuracy. 
The system uses dozens of satellites 
and has been a key component of the 
U.S. military since the Gulf War. 

Defense Department spokes- 
woman Susan Hansen said the 
Pentagon’s Defense Information Sys- 
tems Agency is looking into the mat- 
ter. She said the stolen software does 
not contain classified information. 

However, Gideon Samid, a com- 
puter security expert who has done 
work for the Pentagon, cautioned that 
most intrusions tend to be far worse 
than the government acknowledges. 

The theft “should concern a lot of 
people,” said Vranesevich, who in- 
terviewed the hackers on his Web site. 
“Most hacks fall into one category: 
when a group of kids do the 
cyberspace equivalent of graffiti. This 
group is in a whole different cat- 
egory.” 

Vranesevich said members of the 
group range in age from 19 to 28. The 
group claims to have 15 members— 
eight in the United States, five in Brit- 
ain and two in Russia. 


Cosmonauts take 5th spacewalk 


BY ANNA DOLGOV 
Associated Press 


MOSCOW — Russian cosmo- 
nauts admired the sunrise and joked 
with Mission Control on Wednesday 
as they capped a hectic series of 
spacewalks to replace a spent engine. 

“The engine is in perfect working 
order,” said Vladimir Solovyov, the 
Mission Control chief, at the end of 
the 6-hour, 21-minute mission. 

The spacewalk was the fifth time 
this month that cosmonauts Talgat 
Musabayevand Nikolai Budarin ven- 
tured into open space to work on 
Mir’s exterior. On Wednesday, the 
pair installed the solar orientation 
engine and then unfolded the 46-foot 
girder to which it was attached. 

The engine keeps the space 





Ivy League tuitions 
reach all-time high 


Schools across the Ivy League an- 
nounced that their 1998-1999 tuitions 
will rise by some of the smallest rates 
in over three decades. Nevertheless, 
for the first time ever an Ivy education 
will cost at least $30,000. 

Harvard increased by 3.5 percent 
to $31,132, still the highest cost in the 
country. Yale reported the lowest tu- 
ition jump of the Ivies at 2.9 percent. 


Hopkins-funded 
community center 
may shut down 


An East Baltimore community 
center partially funded by Johns 
Hopkins is in danger of folding. 

Coordinatorsat the Mattie B. Uzzle 
Outreach Center, on the corner of 
North Chester and Mura streets, 
started cutting back on services two 
weeks ago when their half-million- 
dollar grant from the state health de- 

_-partmentexpired. ae 
_ Hopkins supplies the Center with 
$150,000 every year to run its dormi- 
yry, but other programs suchas fam- 


ae ily counseling, free HIV testing, and 









Narcotics Anonymous meetings will 
i 1 the chopping block if the fund- 
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ues. 
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station’s solar panels directed toward 
the sun, from which they draw en- 
ergy. Such engines need tobe replaced 
when their supply of some 880 pounds 
of fuel is exhausted. 

The old engine ran out of fuel dur- 
ing a spacewalk on April 6, forcing 
the cosmonauts to rush back to the 
station and switch on another engine 
to restore Mir’s orientation. 

The mission Wednesday was the 
last of three spacewalks to replace the 
engine. 

‘Mission Control planned to start 
testing the new engine Thursday, 
Solovyoy said. 

The third man on the Mir, NASA 
astronaut Andrew Thomas, remained 
inside the station, filming his col- 
leagues as he has done in the past. 

Thomas joked that after the flight, 


he could work as a Hollywood cam- 
eraman. 

“You are performing several func- 
tions at a time—director and cam- 
eraman—and then you are going to 
do film editing,” Blagov said. 

Musabayev, meanwhile, admired 
the view. 

As the Mir came into the sunlight 
over Argentina, he exclaimed: “What 
a beautiful sunrise!” 

After a series of accidents and 
breakdowns last year, the 12-year- 
old Mir has experienced no major 
troubles in recent months. Solovyov 
said that the crew would be perform- 
ing scientific experiments, sponsored 
by the U.S. and Russian space agen- 
cies, throughout May, and that no 
more spacewalks were expected be- 
fore the fall. 
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more Sun, but “since Mattie B opened, 
it’s been 100 percent better.” 


High-speed internet 
access is on the way 


Three information technology 
firms announced last week that they 
will combine resources to build a 
newer, faster Internet. 

Access to the new network will be 
limited to academic and research 
communities. Initially it will allow 
nearly 100 universities to connect at 
speeds 100 times faster than today. A 
smaller experimental group of schools 
will be allowed to connect at speeds 
1,000 times faster. 

“We will end the days when the 
World Wide Web is known by some 
as the world wide wait,” said Vice 
President Al Gore in theSun. 

Qwest Communications Interna- 
tional Inc. will provide a high-speed 
fiberoptic infrastructure, while Cisco 
Systems and Northern Telecom are 


_ offering network hardware, such as 


routers and switches. 


New drug may fight 


nerve damage 

Hopkins researchers may have dis- 
covered a method to repair damaged 
nerve cells, Dr. Solomon Snyder, a 


_ Hopkins neurologist, led a team that 


found FK-506, a drug originally in- 
tended to suppress organ transplant 
rejection, can stimulate nerve-growth 


és 
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chemicals in the body. A second team 
at the Oregon Health Sciences Re- 
search University independently 
reached the same conclusion as 
Snyder’s team. 

Neither group has discovered why 
FK-506 makes nerve cells grow. In 
addition, FK-506 has many danger- 
ous side effects, suchas kidney failure 
and increased cancer risk, that have 
prevented test trials on humans thus 
far. 

However, if deemed safe and ef- 
fective FK-506 could provide suffer- 
ers of paralysis and Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease with hopes of recovery. 


Pay moreattention to undergradu- 
ates, says Carnegie report. 

Astudy conducted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching harshly criticized the 
nation’s premier research universi- 
ties for neglecting undergraduates. 

“Tronically, the first years of uni- 
versity studies, in many ways the most 


Outcome could 
affect result of 
Clintons lawsuit 


BY LAURIE ASSEO 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Employers 
should not be held liable in sex-ha- 
rassment cases where a supervisor 
threatens to retaliate against an em- 
ployee who refuses sexual favors, but 
never carries out the threat, the Su- 
preme Court was told today. The out- 
come of the case could affect Paula 
Jones’ lawsuit against President 
Clinton. 

“Automatic liability should not be 
applied in a situation of unfulfilled 
threat,” said James J. Casey, lawyer 
for Burlington Industries. “The su- 
pervisor has done nothing but speak 
words.” 

But the attorney for former 
Burlington employee Kimberly 
Ellerth said the company should be 
held liable, noting that the man ac- 
cused of harassing her was a com- 
pany vice-president. “He is the com- 
pany,” said attorney Ernest T. 
Rossiello. 

Some justices expressed doubts 


New“60s 
stamps are 
revealed 


BY RANDOLPH E. SCHMID 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON — Martin Luther 
King Jr., Woodstock, the Peace Corps 
andthe Vietnam War are among sub- 
jects being proposed for stamps com- 
memorating the 1960s. 

The Postal Service is inviting 
Americans to vote during May on 
their favorites, with 15 stamps to be 
issued as a commemorative set. 

Similar sets are being issued for 
each decade in this century. Balloting 
will be held later for stamps of the 
70s, ’80s and 90s. 

In February voters selected stamps 
to commemorate the 1950s, includ- 
ing such topics as drive-in movies 
and “I Love Lucy.” 

The Postal Service has selected the 
stamps representing the decades cov- 
ering the years 1900-1949 for the Cel- 
ebrate the Century program. 

The official 1960s ballot will be 
available in May atall post offices and 
at the Celebrate the Century Web Site: 
http://stampvote.msn.com. 

Ballots will also be available at 
other locations, including Ford Mo- 
tor Co. dealerships to encourage its 
customers to vote for the “Ford Mus- 
tang.” 


least satisfactory in terms of concept, 
curriculum, and pedagogy... too of- 
ten the freshman curriculum isa bore 
and freshman instruction inad- 
equate,” the report criticizes. 

It recommended more academic 
guidance and closer contact with pro- 
fessors for undergraduates at research 
universities, particularly freshman. 
Among its several proposals, it called 
for small freshman seminars, with 
each student assigned an academic 
mentor. ; 


Hopkins on NBC's 
“Homicide” 


A Hopkins-owned building made 
an appearanceon the NBC show “Ho- 
micide” last week. The Evergreen 
House, on North Charles Street, has 
already been used in the movie Spe- 
cies Tanda 1998 HBO Winter Olym- 
pics special. 

“Homicide” is shown on Friday 


that a company could necessarily be 
held responsible for a supervisor s 
unfulfilled threat to demote or fire 
someone who refused to give in to 
sexual advances. 

Chief Justice William H. 
Rehnquist questioned how a com- 
pany could be held liable if she 
doesn’t acquiesce and nothing hap- 
pens.” 

If a threat is not carried out, Jus- 
tice Anthony M. Kennedysaid, “noth- 
ing has happened.” 

“A great deal has happened” be- 
cause the employee has been told her 
job conditions are different, re- 
sponded Justice Department lawyer 
Barbara D. Underwood, arguing in 
Ellerth’s support. 

The high court’s ruling, expected 
byJuly, couldbea factor in Mrs. Jones’ 
appeal of a judge’s dismissal of her 
sex-harassment case against Clinton. 

A federal judge in the Jones case 
said employees can collect damages 
only if their refusal to submit to de- 
mands for sexual favors results in on- 
the-job retaliation. The judge said 
Mrs. Jones did not show she suffered 
adverse consequences for rebuffing 
Clinton’s alleged advance, when he 
was Arkansas governor and she was a 
state employee, and also that she never 
claimed he made a “clear threat.” 

Some sex-harassment lawsuits 
claim that an employee was subjected 


T HE 


JouHN S 


to a “hostile work environment.” - 
Ellerth’s claim relies on another -f. 





branch ofsex-harassmentlawinvoly. ~# 


ing situations in which an employer 
links job benefits to sexual favors. 

But some justices wondered why 
the law makes a distinction between 
the two types of claims. 


“How did all this come up?” asked 


Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg, notin 


that the federal law that bans sex dis. 


crimination in employment doesn’t 
mention such standards. “What does 
the law achieve by adopting that dis- 
tinction?” Kennedy added. 


Federal appeals courts are split on 


whether employers can be forced to 
pay damages in cases like Ellerth’s, 

Ellerth was a merchandising assis- 
tant in Burlington’s Chicago office 
from March 1993 until May 1994, Her 
lawsuit said she quit because she was 
harassed by a supervisor who patted 
her on the bottom, made sexual in- 
nuendoes and told her, “You know, 
Kim, I could make your life very hard 
or very easy at Burlington.” 

A federal trial judge threw out her 
lawsuit, but the 7th U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals reinstated it last August. 


The appeals court said a company | 
can be held responsible fora supervi- — 


sor who links job benefits to sexual 
favors, even if the employee never 
submitted or suffered retaliation for 
refusing to submit. 
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Arts Center plans are underway —|Ex-MSU 





aes 
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The new Hopkins Arts Center is scheduled to open by September of 2000. 


BY NICOLE D. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


The construction of the new Arts 
Center will be a welcome addition to 
the Homewood campus. 

~ Johns Hopkins undergraduate 
Sima Jain, who is a member of the 
Lady Bird Dance Squad, is looking 
forward to the construction of the 
new facility. “It will be nice,” she said. 
“It will improve the campus social 
atmosphere.” 

_ The new Arts Center will be built 
in the approaching months on the 
east side of the Homewood campus, 
on the wooded knoll next to the 
Merrick Barn. 

The Center is scheduled to open in 
September of the year 2000. 

“Tf it were built earlier,” said Jain, 
“there would be bigger dance rooms 
that would enable our organization 
to have a larger squad.” 

According to Mary Ellen Porter, 


the campus coordinator for the Art 
Center construction, the center will 
be equipped with state-of-the-art fa- 
cilities. 

The Center will not only serve asa 
campus base for Hopkins perform- 
ing arts groups, but will also house 
the Office of Multicultural Student 
Affairs and the Student Activities Of- 
fice. 

Theart facility will also be home to 
the center of Film and Center. 

“We've been looking at student 
needs on campus for years,” stated 
Porter. “We have more students in- 
volved in groups than we have space 
for.” 

Through talks with student 
groups, Porter and the Office of Stu- 
dent Affairs determined that new fa- 
cilities were needed on campus to 
meet the needs of campus organiza- 
tions. 

The purpose of the new Arts Cen- 
ter is to meet those designated needs 


and to serve as a combination of per- 
forming arts center and student 
union. 

The Center will bea complex, con- 
sisting of a courtyard and several 
buildings that will have a variety of 
rooms and facilities to meet the di- 
verse needs of student groups. 

A memorial to late Hopkins un- 
dergraduate Rex Chao will be housed 
in one of the buildings. 

Among the facilities to be con- 
tained in the new center are a black 
box theater, large practice rooms, and 
multipurpose rooms. 

“The area will also have a large 
lobby area and cafe area that should 
compliment the social atmosphere of 
campus,” stated Porter. 

Porter added that three pianos may 
be placed in several of the dressing 
rooms to provide additional practice 
areas. 

The size of the new facilities is of 
great concern to Hopkins students. 
Currently, many of the performing 
arts groups can only find practice fa- 
cilities in the athletic center or in 
multi-purpose areas around campus, 
but these facilities are often not 
equipped to meet their needs. 

“Room size is really important for 
the future of the dance squad,” said 
Jain. “It [the Art Center] will mean 
larger facilities and maybe a bigger 
squad,” she explained. 

“We’re all very excited,” stated 
Porter. “We believe the Center will 
add to student amenities on campus 
and free up much needed space.” 

Porter added that the new facili- 
ties should relieve scheduling pres- 
sures for buildings like Shriver Hall. 

Porter concluded that student 
leaders appear to be very excited with 
the amenities that the facility will pro- 
vide. 


student 
found 


drowned 


BY ZACHARY GORCHOW 
State News 


EAST LANSING, Mich. — The 
search for Ryan Getz officially came 
to a tragic end Monday as county 
medical examiners announced that 
the man pulled from the Red Cedar 
River on Saturday was the missing 


| former MSU student. 


Coroners also ruled that Getz’s 
death was accidental, resulting from 
drowning and hypothermia after he 
fell into the river’s icy waters. 

Gordon Spink, an Ingham County 
deputy medical examiner, said rec- 
ognizable marks such as scars were 
used to identify the Lapeer native. 

An autopsy showed no signs of 
foul play, Spink said. 

Pat Getz, Ryan’s mother, said her 
family members are trying to rebuild 
their lives in the wake of losing a son. 

Knowing that foul play wasn’t in- 
volved makes Ryan’s death a little 
easier to accept, Getz said. 

Getz was reported missing when 
he failed to show up for his family’s 
New Year’s Day dinner. 

Although it may seem improbable 
that Getz could have accidentally 
fallen into the river, Chubb said he 
wanted to assure family, friends and 
the community that the evidence 
points to that conclusion. He said 
Laurence Simson, one of the most 
foremost pathologists in the state, 
participated in the autopsy. 





Fewer students finish college in expected time 


Students take more 
than five years to 
graduate 


BY JANEL BURCHETT 
Daily Illini 


CHAMPAIGN, Ill. — Not sure if 


~ you'll graduate on time? Don’t fret — 


you re not alone. According to The 
American College Testing program 
(ACT), there is an all-time low in the 
number of students who graduate 





from college within five years. 

A nationwide study showed that 
52.8 percent of students earn a 
bachelor’s degree within five years. 
This is nearly a five percent decrease 
since 1983, when the study began. 

The University is no different. 
According to the College Guide in 
the Sept. 8, 1997 issue of U.S. News 
and World Report, the graduation 
rate for the University was 78 percent 
in 1996, with a predicted graduation 
rate of 66 percent. At the time, the 
University was ranked 12th in gradu- 
ation rates in the listing of U.S. News 
and World Report’s Top 25 public 
national universities. 


| Suspicious fires lead 
to arrest of frat official 


- BY JENN ABELSON 
Cornell Daily Sun 


‘ ITHACA, N.Y. — A fraternity 
ritual involving fire caused heavy 
smoke that set off the fire alarm and 
léd to the arrest of one member of Phi 
Delta Gamma and the evacuation of 
the fraternity house last Thursday. 

The Cornell Police Department 
arrested Dave Dolpe, president of Phi 
Delta Gamma (FIJI), for reckless en- 


-. dangerment, according to Cornell 


Police Department Captain Randy 
Hausner ’85. 

The 911 Dispatch Center received 
notification of the fire through a fire 
alarm activation around 1:30 a.m. 

_C.U. Environmental Health and 
Safety Units and CUPD arrived on 
the scene moments before the Ithaca 
Fire Department and reported “a 


heavy smoke condition” in the base- 


ment of the house, according to IFD 
-Lieutenant Michael Schnurle. 
Schnurle said the fire fighters lo- 


~~ cated the source of the smoke and 


smelled an odor of “dense flammable 


_- liquids,” which they believed to be 
~~ lighter fluid. 


~The IFD evacuated the building 
for over an hour and used fans to 


- push air into it for ventilation. No 
~~ ohe was injured in the incident. 


‘Following ventilation, C.U. Envi- 
~ ronmental Health and Safety found 


~~ evidence of 4 to 5 small fires placed 
_- around the basement. 
-  ' According to Schnurle, they had 
- been put out by members of the fra- 


a 44 


_-ternityusing dry chemical extinguish- 
egrets. 
 Schnurle said CUPD officials in- 


versation, we will figure out what the 
next steps are.” Members of the fra- 
ternity declined to comment. 

The IFD Cause and Origin Team 
and CUPD are investigating the na- 
ture of the incident. 

“T don’t think [FIJI members] are 
thinking clearly about what the con- 
sequences could be,” Schnurle said. 
“This could have ended up as a very 
tragic event,” he added. 

A fatal fire at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill chap- 
ter of the same fraternity killed five 
students in May of 1996. 

According toan article in the Daily 
Tarheel, an accidental fire broke out 
after a pre-graduation party had 
ended. 

The chief medical examiner said 
four of the five victims—all of whom 
died of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing—had blood alcohol levels signifi- 
cantly above .08 percent. 


The pre-dawn blaze started in the © 


basement and the actual cause of ig- 
nition could not be determined. 
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The universities with the highest 
graduation rates were Harvard, 
Princeton and Stanford, with gradu- 
ation rates of 97 percent, 94 percent 
and 94 percent, respectively. 

According to Ira Langston, assis- 
tant vice principal of academic af- 
fairs, the percentage of students who 
graduate from the University in four 
years was 48.9 percent in 1992, while 
the percent of students who gradu- 


ated in five years was 68.8 percent. 

In 1989, 80.9 percent of students 
graduated in seven years. 

The reasons for the large number 
of students who do not graduate in 
four years vary. Langston said some 
of those reasons might include stu- 
dents who have multiple majors. Stu- 
dents who change majors or drop out 
and then return to the University 
might also contribute to this statistic. 
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Maggie Brown will be missed and remembered by faculty and students. 


Graduate student dies, 
victim of cancer 


BY JULIE B. MALLINGER 
News-Letter Staff 


Margaret M. Brown, a graduate 
student in the Humanities Center, 
died on April 12 of breast cancer in 
Minneapolis, MN. Brown was 32 
years old. 

Brown wasa PhD candidate whose 
studies were concentrated in eigh- 
teenth century French history of 
medicine. Her dissertation focused 
on rabies. According to her friend 
Larissa MacFarquhar, also a gradu- 
ate studentin the Humanities depart- 
ment, Brown “was interested in the 
overlapping of emotions and bodily 
illness as perceived at the time.” 

Brown received her BA at Reed 
College in Portland, OR, and went on 
to found the Women’s Health Edu- 


cation Project in New York City. Sub- 
sequently, she spent several years 
working in New York City for the 
Center for Medical Consumers. 

Brown was awarded two of the 
most prestigious fellowships in the 
field of History of Medicine: the 
Bourse Chateaubriand Fellowship 
anda Fulbright Fellowship, which al- 
lowed her to do work towards her 
dissertation in Paris. 

Brown is survived by her three sis- 
ters and one brother, as well as her 
grandmother, uncle, and four nieces 
and nephews. 5 

A memorial service will be hel 
this Saturday, April 25, at the Ever- 
green House in the Carriage House, 
located at 4545 North Charles Street. 
The service will last from 1 p.m. until 
3 p.m. and is open to all. 
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es formed him that Dolpe confessed to 
_ them thatthe fires were part ofaritual, 
According to Randy Stevens, as- 
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nity and sorority affairs, he will be 
~- meeting with FIJI alumni officers, 
undergraduate officers and officers 
— from the IFD and Cornell Environ- 
— mental Health and Safety this week. 
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ji ins at Odyssey ‘98 © 
Student Council Attendance, April 22, 1998 Fierstein entertains a ySsey 
Executive Officers BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
President Matthew E. Schernecke 467-7828 Present News-Letter Staff 
VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 662-1247 Present . 
VP Administration Parag Parekh 662-0875 Present Comedian Harvey Fierstein, 
Secretary Valerie Marchi 467-7541 Present known for his roles in Mrs. Doubtfire 
Treasurer Brian Weinthal 243-4528 Present and Independence Day, performed 
Wednesday, April 15 in Shriver Hall 
Class of 1998 eee e part of the 27th an- 
President Duncan Belser III 467-6153 Present nual Spring Fair festivities. Spring 
Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf I] 467-8940 Present Fair: Odyssey ‘98 and the Diverse 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 467-5375 Present Sexuality and Gender Alliance 
Representative Jim Kim 516-3911 Present (DSAGA) co-sponsored the event. 
Representative Monet McCorvey 467-9755 Present Fierstein, known for choosing het- 
Representative Ron Mendelow Present erosexual men and conservatives as 
the butts of his jokes, had the audi- 
Class of 1999 ence of approximately 150 people 
President Sonal Agarwal 516-3909 Present laughing hysterically at his offbeat 
Vice President Puneet Chopra 516-2778 Present humor. 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 516-2662 Present The winner of three Tony Awards 
Representative Teddy Chao 516-2273 Present appeared onstage about ten minutes DOUG HOVSMANINEW S LETTER STAFF 
Representative Ed Hosono 516-3554 Present late, wearing a black, crushed-velvet Fierstein kicked of the Spring Fair weekend with his comedy act. 
Representative Nick Khatri 366-2865 Present sweatsuit and rubber dishwashing 
gloves. conservatives while relating his biog- a scene from one of his plays about 
Class of 2000 Ml | practice safe comedy,” he said, raphy. AIDS and its effects on society. He 
President Zack Pack 516-3647 Present holding his protected hands in the “Nancy Reagan wasthebestblow- concluded this slower part of the pro- 
Vice President Omar Nour 516-3213 Present air. Much to the audience’s delight, job in Hollywood,” he quipped, gram with a rendition of the ABCs 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 516-3681 Present Fierstein alsomadeapointtoenunci-  launchingintoahilarioussongabout which substituted AIDS combatants 
Representative Susan Kim 516-3742 Present ate “Johns Hopkins,” instead of the the former first lady’s “Forgetful such as AZT for the more familiar 
Representative Daniel Shapero 516-3121 Present unfavorable “John Hopkins.” Man.” Ronald Reagan has suffered “A,” “B” and “C.” 
Representative George Soterakis 516-3538 Present Fierstein started the show by sing- sma Fierstein could not remain som- 
ing his theme for the act, “This Is Not ; % ber for long. He read a piece of fan 
Class of 2001 Going to Be Pretty,” in his usual Much to the audiences mail from U eaetaruke man, but 
President Harish Manyam 516-3089 Present hoarse, grating voice. This elicited ; , : allowed Cecile F. Tampoya, a mem- 
Vice President Kara Wiard _ 516-5702 Present hoots of laughter from the crowd. delight, Fierstein also ber of the audience, to read the letter, 
os eis Singa eb Present Fierstein then turned on Holly- “I was so embarrassed,” Tampoya 
Representative Eva Chen -5894 Present wood, pointing out that two of this ; said. “Don’t tell my mom | said ‘cock’ 
Representative Anne Jefferson 516-5631 Present year’s pipet acer “As Good As It made a point lo in public.” i 
Representative Saketh Rahm 516-3212 Present Gets” and “In and Out,” despite their Fierstein ended the performance 





Foundation reports poor teaching 


BY DAVID A. FAHRENTHOLD 
AND DAVID S. STOLZAR 
Harvard Crimson 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — Inasting- 
.ing report released yesterday, the 
, Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
. , vancement of Teaching became the 
. atest voice in a chorus criticizing re- 
search universities like Harvard for 
__ treating undergraduates like “second- 
class citizens.” 

} The report, a survey of the state of 
undergraduate teaching at 125 “re- 


search universities” around the coun- 
try, singled out several major failings 
of such schools—including huge lec- 
ture classes and a failure to engage 
students with opportunities for re- 
search- and discussion-centered 
learning. 

Harvard administrators said they 
are reserving judgment until they re- 
view the report’s research methods. 

The report goes on to say that it 
does not expect research institutions 
to provide undergraduate instruction 
on the model of a small liberal-arts 


college, but rather to allow for more 
participatory research and learning 
opportunities. 

Committee member Robert N. 
O’Neil’56, alaw professor at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, said his commit- 
tee was not optimistic about its abil- 
ity to change an institution like 
Harvard. 

“T don’t think we have any illu- 
sions about creating revolutionary 
change,” said O’Neil. “But a small 
increase in commitment by profes- 
sors would make a huge difference.” 


portrayals of homosexuals, do notstar 
homosexual actors. 

“Tt makes me flinch,” he said. 
Fierstein shared his private life, say- 
ing he had been divorced for one year. 

“Tneed a blow-job,” he muttered, 
barely loud enough for the audience 
to hear. 

Then he gave his life story. 

Fierstein’s first job was as a 16- 
year-old drag act at a club in New 
York City, a position for which he 
was hand-picked by the late pop-art- 
ist Andy Warhol. He then became a 
playwright andactor, earning roles in 
major films and plays. He has also 
been a vocal supporter of gay-rights 
and AIDS research. Fierstein trashed 





enunciate “Johns 
Hopkins, instead of the 
unfavorable “John 
Hopkins.” 


from Alzheimer’s since leaving office 
in 1989, but it is reported that the 
disease also afflicted him during his 
term. 

But the Alzheimer’s was not the 
disease Fierstein discussed in detail. 
About halfway into the show he be- 
gan a somber “Safe Sex” monologue, 





by showing the audience a poster for 
a pornographic movie set in outer 
space featuring “Triple-X Alien Ac- 
tion.” 

“Asstronauts from another planet 
lust in space,” he read. “I did not ask 
for the anal probe.” Before leaving, 
Fierstein claimed that he would miss 
the audience. 

“You fall in love in a special way. 
with your audience,” he said. “And 
I’m sorry, my pants are sticking.” 

Sophomore Margaret Betts said 
she liked the show. 

“He was really funny,” she said. “I 
don’t think the College Republicans . 


would have found him humorous, | . 


but I wasn’t offended.” 


Charles Village community crime report, April 10 - April 16 


,,, April 10 
, +, 3:08 p.m. - 2600 Blk Sisson St. 
Suspect approached the 


‘complaintant’s car and snatched $160 
in U.S. currency from his wallet. 
.., °3:57 a.m. - 700 Blk W. 40th St. 
Suspect entered store and removed 
; Property. Total value $7. 1 arrest. 
,« _711:00a.m. - 3000 Blk Guilford Ave. 
‘Unknown suspect broke into victim’s 
home and took property valued at 
$292.95 
" *12:00 p.m. - Unit Blk E. Bishops 
Rd. Unknown suspect attempted to 
_ take victim’s vehicle. Same took 
victim’s property. Total value $4,425. 
. °3:00 p.m. - 3000 Blk Abell Ave. 
Unknown suspect broke into victim’s 
- home. Unknown at this time if any 
_ property was taken. 

*10:20 p.m. - 3000 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect took complaintant’s coat 
from coat rack in the laundromat. 
Complaintant had $40 in coat pocket. 
Property was recovered. 1 arrest. 
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*10:30 p.m. - 1000 Blk W. 36th St. 
Unknown suspect took clay pot, 
burning bushplant from front porch. 
Total value $50. 

11:00 p.m. - 4100 Blk Old York 
Rd. Known suspect robbed victim of 
$100 by gunpoint. 1 arrest. 


April 11 

*1:00 a.m. - 2700 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect entered victim’s 
home and took property valued at 
$200. 

*1:10 a.m. - 2900 Mathews St. Two 
unknown suspects used Slim Jim 
screwdriver to enter driver's side door 
on 1995 Dodge Van MD tag 712435M. 
Popped ignition. 

*5:37 a.m. - 3000 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Response to suspicious person found 
back door open. 

*7:30 a.m. - 3100 Blk St. Paul St. 
Person unknown forced open front 
door ofcomplaintant’s business, took 
currency. Total value $25. 
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*7:30 a.m. - 3000 Blk Frisby St. 
Unknown suspect took victim’s ve- 
hicle MD tag 889691M. 

*4:30 p.m. - 100 Blk Overhill Rd. 1 
leaf blower was taken from 
complaintant’s unsecured garage. 
Total value $150. 

*11:00 p.m. - 2800 Blk N. Charles 
Sti Person unknown took 
complaintant’s wallet from a room at 
above location. Total value $50. 

*11:00 p.m. - 300 BIKE. University 
Pkwy. Unknown suspect broke into 
victim’s home. Unknown ifany prop- 
erty was taken. 

*12:30 p.m. - 2700 Blk St. Paul St. 
Suspect observed going into the back- 
yard of property. 1 arrest. 

*9:00 p.m. - 3400 BIKN. Charles St. 
Victim placed his property atthe con- 
ference room of location. Upon re- 
turning he discovered property miss- 
ing. 
*9:30 p.m. - 2800 BIk N. Charles St. 
Unknown person took wallet from 
room in office. Total value $80. 

11:00 p.m. - 100 Blk W. Univer- 
sity Pkwy. Unknown suspect broke 
into victim’s home and took prop- 
erty. Total value $550. 


April 12 

5:00 a.m. --100 Blk E. 27th St. 
Unknown suspect robbed victim of 
property. Total value $30. 

*8:00 a.m. - 2900 BIKN. Charles St. 
2 brown trash cans with lids from the 
rear of location taken. No suspects. 

*8:45 a.m.- 700 Blk Gorusch Ave. 
Unknown suspect broke into 1986 
Toyota MD tag 805226M and took 
various tools. Total value $1000. 

*2:30 p.m. - 500 Blk E. 27th St. 
Known suspect took victim’s prop- 
erty valued at $450. 

*4:00 p.m. - 3500 Blk Chestnut Ave. 
Male took assorted power tools, jew- 
elry, pool sticks, vacuum cleaner, and 
acollector’s knife. Total value $3450. 


April 13 

*12:01 a.m. - 2500 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect attempted to gain 
entry to building through a window 
on third floor. 

*2:42 a.m. - 400 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown male, armed with a hand- 
gun, shot victim through the chest 
during a robbery attempt. 

*7:35.a.m. - 3000 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Unknown suspect took victim’s ve- 
hicle. 

+8:00 a.m. - 3800 Blk Ellerslie Ave. 
Person unknown forced open rear 
door of victim’s home, entered and 
took a wallet. Total value $35, 

*8:10 a.m - 400 Blk W. 29th St. 
Unknown suspect robbed victim of 


_ property of unknown value. 


+9:00 a.m. - 3800 Blk Roland Ave. 
Suspect took complaintant’s ATM 


w 


é 


card, used same and withdrew $240. 

11:35 a.m. - 3500 Blk N. Calvert 
St. Unknown suspect entered victim’s 
unlocked front door and took prop- 
erty. Total value $150. 

12:16 p.m. - 2500 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Male was observed and appre- 
hended attempting to force open cel- 
lar door of residence. 1 arrest. 

1:35 p.m .- 2500 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Unknown suspect entered 
victim’s property via ajar front door 
and took property valued at $300. 

2:15 p.m. - 500 Blk E. 42nd St. 
Female propped open side door, left, 
then reentered and took 2 cans of 
coffee, toilet paper, condiments, and 
VCR. Allrecovered, except for VCR. 

*4:00 p.m. - 4200 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknownsuspectbroke into victim’s 
property and took property. Total 
value.$200. 

*9:00 p.m. - 1000 Blk W. 41st St. 
Unknown suspect took 1988 Buick, 
VIN 1G4A451WDJT450997. MD 
tags DNE302. 

*9:10 p.m. - 100 Blk W. 39th St. 
Unknown suspect entered apartment 
using a key. Took 1 kitchen table, 4 
chairs, and 1 coffee table. Total value 
unknown. 

*10:25 p.m. - 300 Blk E. 27th St. 
Unknown suspect entered house by 
back door, went upstairs and removed 
a bedroom windows, laying it on the 
bed. Unknown if property taken. 

*11:30 p.m. - 2400 Blk N. Charles 
St. Suspect was arrested for taking 
property valued at $8. 1 arrest. 


April 14 

+2:00 a.m. - 2800 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Unknown suspect forced open back 
door, entered and took 1 IBM laptop 
computer, 1 19” television, 1 Sony 
boombox and answering machine. 
Total value $3550. 

*3:30 a.m. - 3100 St. Paul St. Sus- 
pect approached person and de- 
manded property. Total value $110. 
No injuries. 

*6:30 a.m. - 600 Blk W. University 
Pkwy. Unknown person entered a 
1995 Ford MD tag 375BBZ, taking $5 
in U.S. currency. 


*8:45 a.m. - 4200 Blk Linkwood 


Rd. Male approached victim from 
behind, put what victim believed to 
be a gun to his back, and took $8 i 
U.S. currency. 
*9:30 a.m. - 2500 Blk St. Paul St. 
Unknown suspect removed property 


from the complaintant’s vehicle by” 


breaking window. 

*9:30 a.m. - 3300 Blk Guilford Ave. 
Victim secures garage door prior to 
leaving town. Upon returning he 
found locks broken and property 
missing. 

*12:15 p.m. - 3000 Blk Abell Ave. 
Denim jacket, CDs and tapes, Sanyo 


portable CD player value unknown 
taken from a white Nissan MD tag 
58D 426. 

12:30 p.m. - 1000 Blk W. 41st St. 
Suspect took victim’s property. To- 
tal value $59.82. 1 arrest. 

°3:30 p.m. - 800 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect entered back yard 
and took 1 Rubbermaid trash can. 
Total value $20. 

3:30 p.m. - 800 Blk E. 33rd St. 
Unknown suspect took 1 industrial 
use mop with wooden handle from 
porch steps. Total value $10. 

*5:00 p.m. - 3900 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Unknown suspect removed 
complaintant’s wallet-from pocket 
book and attempted to use her credit 
cards. 

*8:05 p.m. - 300 Blk E. 28th St. 
Victim walking east bound on 28th St 
was struck in head by baseball bat. 
Victim taken to Johns Hopkins for 
treatment. 

*10:30 p.m. - 3700 Blk Old York 
Rd. Unknown suspect pried open 
kitchen door, entered and took color 
television, VCR, phone and answer- 
ing machine. Total value $920. 

-10:40 p.m. - 700 Blk W. 40th St. 
Unknown suspects forged a stolen 
check to purchase a bicycle. Owner 
of check was notified. 

11:22 p.m. - 2800 Greenmount 
Ave. Victim was with cousin when 
they were approached by suspects 
who assaulted victim with bottle and 
stick. No injuries reported. 


April 15 

*5:10 a.m. - 3600 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Suspect entered store, tookitem from 
display without paying. Total value 
$1.79. 

*5:30 a.m. - Unit Blk St. Martin’s 
Rd, Person unknown broke window 
to home, entered and removed prop- 
erty. Total value $300. 

*6:26 a.m. - 3000 BIk N. Calvert St. 
Suspect approached person, de- 
manded money, pushed and struck 
person above taking purse. Total 
value $35. 

*7:30 a.m, - 200 Blk Ridgemede 
Rd. Victim’s parked vehicle was bro- 
ken into, property was removed, 
Total value $300. 

*8:30 a.m. - 500 Blk W. University 


Pkwy. 1992 Jeep MD tagh M057706 | 


stolen. No anti theft device. 
*12:15 p.m. - 1100 Blk W. 41st St. 


' Male entered store, took 5 bottles of 


body wash, 4 sticks of deodorant, and 
4bottles oflotion. Total value $71.48, 
Prdperty recovered. 1 arrest. 

*1:44 p.m. - 3900 BIk Canterbury 
Rd. Victim parked her vehicle, re- 
turned to find vehicle missing. 

*2:00 p.m. - 3500 Blk Falls Rd. 
Unknown suspect gained entry to 
complaintant’s home through front 


“& 


& 


door. Removed property and fled 
scene. 

*2:09 p.m. - 2600 Blk N. Charles St. 
Unknown suspect gained entry to 
complaintant’s home through bath- 
room window and removed prop- — 
erty. 

*3:00 p.m. - 400 Blk E. Lorraine 
Ave. Suspect hit and struck person 
above with a knife and fork. 

*3:00 p.m. - 2500 Blk Maryland 
Ave. Unknown suspect pried apart- 
ment door open, entered and took 1 


19” color television, various items of ~~ 


clothing and a metal push cart. Total 
value $330. 

*4:00 p.m. - 2800 Blk Huntingdon . - 
Ave. Suspect had the complaintant’s ~ 
pocket book and fled the area. f 

*5:20 p.m. - 2400 Blk Maryland - 
Ave. Unknown suspect pried open - 
door of complaintant’s vehicle and -_ 


took one red cotton winter coat and - - 


set of house keys. Total value $205. - - 

*6:55 p.m. - 3200 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Male entered store, took 6 pack 
ofair freshners, and tried to exit with- - 
out paying. Total value $12. larrest. . 

*11:15 p.m. - 2800 Blk Greemount 
Ave. Male entered store, took17 ml - 
bottle Christian Brothers Brandy, — 
tried to exit without paying. Property 
recovered. 


April 16 

*1:40 a.m. - 2600 Blk N. Howard | 
Street. Suspect struck person with 
vehicle. 2 arrests. 

*7:00 a.m. - 3300 Blk Keswick Rd. 
Unknown suspect entered section 2 
cubicle, scaled wall and entered train- 
ing office. Took 1 set of G.O.’s and 
One set of training guides. 


*5:00 a.m. - 100 Blk W. 41st Street. 


Suspect exited store without paying 
for items. Total value: $6. 

*10:30 p.m. - 2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Suspect arrested for shoplifting 
10 packs of Esskay hot dogs from 
supermarket. 1 arrest. : 

*3:30 p.m. - 2500 Blk Guilford Ave. - 
Male kicked open kitchen door and 
entered premises. Complainant 
heard the noise, investigated, andsaw 
Suspect in the kitchen. : 

*4:00 p.m. - 2800 BlkGreenmount 
Ave. Male entered store, took7 tubes 
of Colgate toothpaste andtriedtoexit _ 
without paying. Total value $15.43. 1 _ 
arrest. . ae ee 

*4:50 p.m. - 3200 Blk St. Paul St. 
Maleapproachedvictimfrombehind - 
and tried to take her wallet from un- 
der her arm, Failed to get wallet and 
ran away. salsa, 

*7:00 p.m - 2900 Blk St. Paul St. - 
Unknown suspect unlocked window, 


entered apartment and took AM/FM 


boom box, 2 watched, clock, 1 CD _ 
and currency. Total value $340. 
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The Letters to Cleo concert kicked off Odyssey ‘98 last Thursday. 


Cleo draws less than anticipated 


BY GRETCHEN V. PORTER 
News-Letter Staff 


When the students of the Spring 
Fair’s Daytime Entertainment Com- 
mittee booked Letters to Cleo, they 
were expecting about 100-200 people 
to come to the concert, The band was 
a nationally recognized group and 
the event was well publicized. This 


_ made the turnout of approximately 


70 people remarkably disappointing. 
The results do not bode well for 
similar events in the future. “We lost 


~ alot of money,” one student said. 


Apparently, Spring Fair funding 
supplied the $7,500 to bring the band 
in. 

“The price is relatively inexpen- 
sive considering the fact that the band 
paid for their own airfare,” explained 
committee chair Larry Liang. 

Tickets sold for eight dollars each, 
which meant a major loss, even for a 
non-profit event. 

“T don’t know why, after all, a 





Thursday night with one of the more 
popular alternative bands did seem 
like an appropriate way to kick of 
Spring Fair weekend,” one student 
remarked. Apparently, the band it- 
self was no dissapointment. 

Almost half the people who did 
attend were dancing by the stage. The 
band performed a variety of fast- 
paced Agnes aes “Here and 
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ae people Hae t start 
supporting these events 
there aren't going to be 


any more shows.” 
—JESSICA DUNNE 


Now” from “Melrose Place.” 
Those who attended tended to 
generate positive responses. 


“I think theyre a good 
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band...pulsating music and all,” 
sophomore Kanupriya Kumar said. 

“Vibrating, too bad so few people 
saw it,” another student put in. 

The group’s lead singer, Kay 
Hanley, remained enthusiastic 
throughout the performance, along 
with her guitarists, one of which had 
an inclination to jump across the 
stage. 

“They're a big name who was 
available at a reasonable cost — one 
of the best P’'ve ever worked with,” 
Liang added. 

He also remarked that he was sur- 
prised when he first welcomed them 
to campus. “They don’t fit the ste- 
reotype of a big-headed, arrogant 
band,” he said, “They just wanted 
pizza and beef jerky for dinner.” 

“T think it’s really saddening how 
apathetic this campus has become, 
remarked publicity co-chair Jessica 
Dunne, “What people don’t under- 
stand is that if they don’t start sup- 
porting these events there aren’t go- 
ing to be any more shows.” 


Council resolves budget issues 


Continued from Page Al 
heads of student groups was whether 
there was enough money in the 
budget’s contingency fund. This was 


-abig concern due to the fact that many 


of the smaller groups not specifically 
mentioned in the prepared budget 


‘relied completely on this pool of 
‘ money to get funding for their activi- 


ties. Weinthal continuously empha- 
sized that there was the maximum 


* ‘amount of funds available to all groups 
*-who would need them. 


Student Council President Mat- 


-thew Schernecke then opened the 


floor for people to speak for two min- 


‘ -utes on any issue concerning the bud- 

‘+ getallocations. Of repeated and vehe- 

‘ment discussion was the funding for 
the HOP and the MSE Symposium. 


On the issue of the HOP, Weinthal 


*+stated that the organization simply 


did not submit a coherent and pol- 


‘ished budget on time. When asked 
©“ why the HOP received solittlemoney, 
“. Weinthal brought to attention some 
~< budget improprieties by the organi- 


“zation, such as the spending of some 


'* $1,100 dollars for pizza for HOP mem- 


S 


- 


“bers and for masseuses on HOP re- 
treats. 


On the issue of the MSE Sympo- 


- sium, Weinthal again alluded to some 
‘ misproprieties that he felt existed 


- ©’ within the organization, including 


‘ what he called the ever increasing de- 


mands by the organization to outdo 
the previous year’s co-chairs, deficit 
spending, and frivolous spending on 
dinners and alcohol by and for MSE 


“members. Current and past co-chair 





Andrew Levi shot back by denying 
the validity of these accusations and 
stating that an organization such as 
the MSE Symposium ought not be 
judged so harshly on its past actions 
but that it should be judged on this 
year’s planned programming instead. 

Council member reaction to the 
outcome was mixed. Morry Safer, an 
SAC liaison, stated that he was “dis- 
appointed, but not surprised by the 
outcome. senate council 





The student council 
finally passed the 
budget 19:4:0 with one 
significant amendment 
attached. 


members came in with predeter- 
minednotions about what wouldhap- 
pen. As a result, they shut out their 
constituents on a matter of utmost 
importance.” 

Class of 1999 Representative 
Saketh Rahm stated that “he was 
happy this year’s budget passed, but 
was disappointed in the way it was 
carried out; people didn’t geta chance 
to speakas muchas they should have.” 

The meeting also saw the appear- 
ance of President William Brody. He 
complimented the student body on 
its campus involvementandacademic 


BOOK YOUR TICKET ONLINE AT: 
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achievement for this school year. The 
President continued as he happily 
reported thata fundraising campaign 
to raise $900 million for student finan- 
cial aid had already reached $800 mil- 
lion by March. President Brody sug- 
gested that because of this success the 
board was considering raising the goal 
even higher. 

Brody continued by commenting 
on the university's efforts to expand 
starting with the student arts center 
and the purchase of the church build- 
ing on North Charles Street. 

Brody also commented on prob- 
lems with the student body, such as 
alchohol use and ethical violations. 
Brody concluded by complimenting 
the recent rise in quality of students. 


Pre-frosh 
needs aid 


Continued from Page Al 


are invited by the Office of Admis- 
sions to apply to become hosts and 
are then interviewed. White said that 
the school “trains the hosts to make 
sure they are familiar with their obli- 
gations to the prospective students.” 
However, he added that “prospective 
students come as guests, and they are 
expected to abide by certain standards 
of behavior.” 

At present, an investigation into 
Thursday night’s events is being held 
by campus security. 





JHU 
alumnus 
alleges 
police 
threats 


Continued from Page Al 


His letter tried to tread the middle 
line, seeking a compromise and add- 
ing that the aims of the law enforce- 
ment officials and not conflictual with 
the goals of organizers and partici- 
pants of Cloudwatch and other such 
performances. 

“It is possible to allow this form of 
musical expression and continue to 
fight against illicit drug use.” 

Goldrick then shifted his empha- 
sis from describing the negative as- 
pects of Detective Galbreath’s con- 
duct to instead issue a plea to the city 
administration, calling them to take 
action and set limits on the activities 
of those who seek to curtail these 
“raves,” not because of concrete evi- 
dence but rather solely the negative 
stereotypes built up around them. 

According to Goldrick, sucha pre- 
cautionary action on the part of the 
government would be above all else a 
gesture of good-will towards those 
who in the writer’s view seek solely to 
perform and listen to the music they 
enjoy. 

“What this city needs right now, 
more than anything, isa sign that our 
government cares about the quality 
of life here.” 

Adding a cautionary final word, 
Goldrick noted that if action is not 
taken to stop this alleged “harass- 
ment” of electronic music promot- 
ers, “Det. Galbreath will become just 
another reason why people will leave 
this city to rot instead of fighting to 
save it.” 
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Pass/fail to be modified 


Continued from Page Al 
outside of their chosen disciplines 
without being pressured to get “A”’s 
or “B”s in them. 

The goal of S/U is to raise the 
amount of work students put into 
non-graded courses, while not totally 
penalizing students who do take a 
course for a grade by still allowing 
them to pass with a “D.” 

“We just want students to take 
their non-graded courses more seri- 
ously,” Leslie stated, commenting on 
the fact that students do put less ef- 
fort into non-graded courses. 

In a poll taken last year, students 
agreed that they do not want to elimi- 
nate non-graded courses. 

“We have less grade inflation here 


thananywhere else,” Leslie explained 
with regards to comparable schools. 
“We givea lot of “C”s, but even so, we 
expect students to try. 

Ifwe’re going to beso proud ofour 
tough grading standards, then we 
need to make it tough.” 

The entire situation began with the 
Math Department, in which the rule 
has been that ifa student receives less 
thana “C-” inacourse, then he or she 
is prohibited from moving onto the 
next level. In regards to this, Leslie 
said, “It’s really the math courses and 
the science courses, to a lesser extent, 
that we’re worried about.” 

“In the long run, I’m convinced it 
really is better for the students. I 

really am,” Leslie concluded. 





Canadian skinheads 
jailed in death of Sikh 


Associated Press 


VANCOUVER, British Columbia 
— Five young men linked to a 
skinhead, white-supremacist group 
were jailed Wednesday on charges of 
murdering a 65-year-old Sikh man 
at the temple where he worked as 
caretaker. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police said the killing occurred the 
same night in January that the racist 
group, White Power, held an all- 
night party for its supporters in the 
Vancouver region. 

The five suspects, ranging in age 
from 17 to 25, were arrested Tuesday 
without incident in three different 
Vancouver suburbs. 

Police said an investigation into 
racist and neo-Nazi was continuing 
and indicated additional arrest were 
likely. The 65-year-old caretaker, 
Nirmal Singh Gill, was found beaten 
and bleeding in the parking lot of a 


Sikh temple in the Vancouver suburb 
of Surrey about 3:30 a.m. on Jan. 4. 
He died later that day in a hospital. 

Investigators said White Power is 
aligned with other white supremacist 
groups, including the Northern 
Hammerskins, the Aryan 

Nations and the Heritage Front. 

The Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith estimates 600 young 
people in Canadaare involved in these 
and other neo-Nazi and skinhead 
groups. British Columbia is the prov- 
ince with the most active branchés of 
these groups. Some of them — as well 
as some neo-Nazi groups in Europe 
— have established websites through 
an Internet provider in Oliver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, that has become the 
target of a police investigation. 

Gill, who emigrated to Canada Sev- 
eral years ago to support his wifeand 
son in India, lived on the grounds of 
the temple and opened it daily for 
early-morning worshipers. : 





WKU flood damage exceeds $4M 


BY MATT BATCHELDOR 
College Heights Herald 


BOWLINGGREEN, Ky. — Shards 
of broken glass, a swamped Downing 

University Center and cars dabbled 
with hail-strewn dents will be lasting 
reminders of Thursday’s severe hail- 
storm that ravaged the Hill. 

’ Injuries won’t. Campus police re- 
ported no serious injuries or deaths 
throughout the ordeal. 

Thehail began falling at 3:30 Thurs- 
day afternoon, and when the ensuing 
rain ended 5 hours later, every car in 
Egypt lot was at least partially sub- 
merged. 

Ice clusters punched four holes in 
DUC’s roof, flooding three floors and 
sending water cascading down the 
stairwells and elevator shafts. 

Facilities Management employees 
were frantically pumping the water, 
concerned the fourth floor would col- 
lapse. 

“DUC’s roof is nonexistent,” said 
Jerry Tuggle, assistant director of 

Facilities Management. “It was 
heartbreaking.” 

Tuggle reported anywhere from 
300 to 400 windows gone from cam- 
pus buildings. Preliminary damage 
estimates are as high as $4 million, not 
counting the toll on roads and park- 
ing lots, Facilities Management Di- 
rector Mark Struss said. 

Campus police rescued two driv- 
ers caught in the flood waters that 
stretched across Creason Street over 
Russellville Road and up the end of 
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You’re Invited! 
An MCAT Open House 


Join us for the following FREE events! 
¢ Attend special MCAT workshops. 
* Learn to “Conquer the Personal Statement.” 
* Work through subject-specific MCAT passages. 


© Enjoy FREE food, 


Saturday, April 25, 11AM-3PM 


Baltimore Kaplan Center 
733 W. 40th Street, Suite #200 


-1-800-KAP-TEST 
www.kaplan.com — 
* MCAT is a registered trademark of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 





Big Red Way. 

Those same waters stalleda West- 
ern cruiser by Nashville Road on its 
way to the Agricultural Exposition 
Center. Police swam to safety. 

Meanwhile, a rag-tag band of vol- 
unteers chopped down wooden py- 
lons separating Russellville Road 
from Egypt lot and pushed atleast 10 
cars to higher ground as the waters 
rose. 

Because the storm hit directly as 
officers were changing shifts, cam- 
pus police Chief Horace Johnson was 
able to hold over the morning shift 
and combineit with the evening crew. 

The dual shift patrolled much of 
the night, directing traffic, towing 
cars and responding to traffic acci- 
dents. 

“Tt couldn’t have come at a better 
time,” Johnson said. But leaving 
Bowling Green was not an option; all 
roads leading to Interstate 65, and 
the interstate itself, were flooded. 
Western was amid a declared disas- 
ter area. 
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Students were stranded onthe Hill, 
where dorms on the south end re- 
ported the most damage. 
Hail-shattered glass was especially 
pronounced in North Hall, Central 
Hall, Bemis Lawrence and Pearce- 
Ford Tower, Housing Director Kit 
Tolbert said. 
“One of them had one broken win- 
dow. Another had 34,” she said. ° 
She said minor flooding hasn’t 
forced any students from theirrooms, 
and plastic and duct tape will hold 
back the elements until all windows 
are either boarded up or replaced this 
week, . 
Everyone in the dorms remained 
safe, as warning sirens sounded 15 
minutes before the storm set in.” 
“Most everyone cooperated here,” 
Johnson said. Safe, but in the dark. 
Power outages became apparent as 
dark rooms matched the growing 
darkness outside. 
Topline was cut during the rush of 
junior registration, and Internet and 
e-mail services froze. 
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Questionable indigestibility 


utrition gets a lot of 

press within the 

United States. I don’t 

know when it all be 

gan, but somewhere 
along the line people stopped wor- 
ried about having enough food to 
eat and started worrying about the 
food that they were eating. I recently 
came across an article which stated 
that the prevalence of obesity in the 
United States has grown alarmingly 
during the last 3 decades. The ar- 
ticle, which came from the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, then went on to state that be- 
tween surveys taken 1976 and 1980, 
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leave the digestive tract without be- 
ing broken down. In all likelihood, 
Olestra is destined to gradually de- 
compose along with a host of other 
synthetic compounds we have 
added to the environment. 

It would be easy to make the as- 
sumption that products which are 
not harmful to humans are not 


were having on plant and animal 
life world-wide. 

So, it makes sense to me that we 
should be wary of food substitutes, 
especially those which are not bro- 
ken down in the digestive process, 
and thus have the potential to per- 
sist in the soils and water supply for 
an unspecified length of time. 

It may seem unreasonable, or at 
least unrealistic, at first, to ask that 
people consider not just the per- 
sonal health effects, but also the 
unknown ecological consequences 
of their food purchases. However, 
people who buy organic whenever 
possible are essentially doing just 
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that I bring this 

up is that a slew of commercial prod- 
ucts have been developed to satisfy 
to consumers worried about obe- 
sity. Among the most popular are 
the artificial sweeteners: saccharine 
and aspartame, and margarine. One 
of the newest food substitutes on 
the market is anon-energy-produc- 
ing fat substitute by the name of 
Olestra, which is manufactured by 
Proctor & Gamble. 

According to JAMA, Olestra has 
the organoleptic properties of fat, 
but it is indigestible and passes 
through the gastrointestinal tract 
unchanged. 

Now, I’m notan expert, but what 
that says to me is that they have 
created a synthetic derivative (su- 
crose polyester) which will enter and 


harmful to the environment. Un- 
fortunately, this does not happen to 
always be the case. 

One good example of this is the 
class of chlorinated pesticides which 
humans have used to protect veg- 
etables and grains in the last fifty 
years. Humans have been directly 
ingesting trace amounts of these 
pesticides, have breathed them in, 
and absorbed them through the skin 
for years without serious harm to 
the general population. (This is not 
to imply that some pesticides are 
not toxic or carcinogenic in cases of 
chronic or high dosage exposure). 

However, beginning with Rachel 
Carson’s book Silent Spring these 
compounds came under heavy fire 
for the deleterious effects that they 


Sure, most 
of the substitutes are probably en- 
vironmentally safe, but even beyond 
the uncalculated environmental risk 
there are other things to consider. 
For one, substitutes can be more 
expensive. Another, and this is per- 
haps the most persuasive argument, 
is that if the statistics (above) prove 
anything, they prove that artificial 
substitutes aren’t terribly effective. 

I think many people are still un- 
der the impression that they won’t 
benefit from the protection of the 
environment. However, it is quite 
possible that both environmental 
health and personal health could be 
improved through more judicious 
consumption of synthetic substi- 
tutes, and the investigation of other 
methods of health improvement. 





Windows98 crashes on Gates 


Associated Press 


Microsoft’s “perfect tune-up” for 
its widely used operating system 
needed a tune-up itself: Windows 98 
crashed as Bill Gates provided a 
glimpse of its features at a computer 
trade show. 

The system, scheduled to be re- 
leased in June and retailing for about 
$89, collapsed Monday when a 
Microsoft employee attempted to 
pluginascanner, with his boss stand- 
ing alongside. 

Gates was forced to move to an- 


other computer to complete his dem- 
onstration of the successor to Win- 
dows95. 

“T guess we still have some bugs to 
work out,” he noted ruefully. “That 
must be why we’re not shipping Win- 
dows 98 yet.” 

Microsoft had been planning to 
debut the finished version of Win- 
dows 98 at the spring Comdex (Com- 
puter Dealers Expo), the first major 
computer trade show of the year. 

But industry observers said the 
launch was delayed because of 
Tuesday’s scheduled U.S. appeals 


court hearing in Washington in the 
Justice Department’s antitrust case 
against Microsoft. 

Gates said Windows98 will be far 
simpler to use than the popular Win- 
dows95 version, which has 150 mil- 
lion copies in use. 

Computer makers are expected to 
begin using the system this summer, 
with the 95 version quickly becoming 
obsolete, he said. 

“Windows98 is a very obvious 
move up from Windows95,” he said. 
“It is a straightforward refinement 
with a lot of neat new things.” 





Speaking in tongues... 


ne of the biggest prob- 
lems with the univer- 
sality of online commu- 
nications is that they 
still have to take place 
in a specific language. No matter how 
many people visit your webpage, 
they’re still going to have to read it in 
a specific language, and this keeps a 
huge segment of the ‘Net population 
from reading what you've got to say. 

Thisisn’tsomething theaverage user 
thinks about - in fact it rarely (ifever) is 
actually noticeable, for the basic reason 
that English pages tend to link to other 
English pages, French pages to other 
French pages, andso on. Theend result 
is like a series of individual networks of 
websites, one for each language, and 
unless you make a conscious effort to 
jump beyond your own particular lan- 
guage, you'll probably never see what 
else is out there. 

Well, if you feel like doing some 
exploring, the Digital Corp. has cre- 
ated a resource which will make the 
journey much easier. Located at http:/ 
/babelfish.altavista.digital.com, it 
doesn’t have snazzy graphics or a 
complex structure, just a simple text 
box which does two magical things: 

Type in text in English, and it will 
translate to any of the major Western 
European languages (French, Span- 
ish, Italian, German or Portugese). 

Typein the URL ofa website writ- 
ten in any of those European lan- 
_ guages, and it will translate the con- 
tents of the page for you. 

Aside from the honor-code vio- 
lating possibility of writing a paper 
for your Spanish class in English and 

then just translating the whole thing 


_after you’re done, this can be an ex- 


_ tremely handy utility. For example, I 


Hs _was doing research a few weeks ago, — 


and came across an online journal _ 
DT seminar 
bout - written in pe he 
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However, after punchingin the URLs 
of the articles I needed to use, I was 
able to get a good sense of what they 
had to say. 

I say “good sense” because the 
Babelfish is by no means exact. While 
it does an astonishingly good job at 
general translation, idiomatic phrases 
tend to get mangled in the process. 

A quick exercise by those zany 
editors over at the Chronicle of Higher 
Education Bem one ire some os ee 
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problems with the translation soft- 
ware. They took a line from a Beatles 
song and translated it from English to 
French to English to German to En- 
glish, resulting in “When I age you 
and destroy my hair, much years 
henceforth, nevertheless, send you a 
Valentine me, the greetings of the 
birthday, bottle wine?” 

Yeeesh. 

However, when it’s a matter of 
basic understanding, a free online 
translation utility is a gift from the 
heavens (oratleast the Digital Corp.). 
As they say, “Non osservare un cavallo 
del regalo nella bocca.” 

_——— 

Fragen, Kommentar und 

Vorschlige kénnen zu josh@jhu.edu 
geschickt werden. 
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‘Dr. Bubbles,’ mad 
about fermentation, 
has a head for beer 


It would make a great party trick. 
David Ryder shakes a flask of beer, 
then flips it upside down. But instead 
of gushing out, the beer stays inside— 
trapped by the head of foam. 

The beer is hemmed in by a bed of 
super-concentrated bubbles whipped 
up by Dr. Ryder, perhaps the most 
coveted scientist in the brewing in- 
dustry. “We’ve even designeda model 
beer where the foam won’t collapse 
for three days,” he says. 

A world authority on yeast physi- 
ology, Dr. Ryder runs the research 
labs of Miller Brewing Co. With a 
“foam tower,” a glass apparatus in 
which bubbles creep up an 8-foot 
transparent tube, he is busy perfect- 
ing the beer bubble. From how the 
tiny bubbles interact to how they pop, 
beer foam is one of the biggest scien- 
tific puzzles in brewing. 

Maybe not for long. A blend of 
Louis Pasteur and Willy Wonka, the 
50-year-old Dr. Ryder has several 
patents, including No. 5,439,699 (a 
colorless beer) and No. 5,618,572 (fla- 
vored malt drinks). For more than 
two decades, the biochemist has been 
a technical troubleshooter, the go-to 
man for brewers on five continents. 
He has scaled bamboo scaffolding to 
inspect brew kettles in China, ana- 
lyzed yeast microbiology in Belgium 
and paid ransom to barley kidnap- 
pers in Nigeria. 

Arms flying, he gushes in his ebul- 
lient British accent when delivering 
scholarly papers, like 1994’s barn- 
burner on the barley lipid transfer 
protein. No matter how technical the 
topic, says David Radzanowski, an 
instructor at the Siebel Institute brew- 
ing academy, “he sounds like a Bap- 
tist preacher.” 

Inside Miller’s squat, two-story 
Technical Center, Dr. Ryder is an 
impish egghead who amuses employ- 
ees with “seasonal six-packs.” He 
brews up the exotic, experimental 
beers in the lab and distributes them 
around headquarters at year end. The 
tassels on his black loafers jiggling as 
he fidgets foot to foot, he waxes about 
“happy yeast” and “hairy bubbles.” 
To help nurture Miller’s treasured 
yeast strains, he talks to the fungi. 

And the industry beats a path to 
him. In late 1993, Dr. Ryder says he 
deflected a call to recruit him for rival 
Anheuser-Busch Cos. Fearing just 
such a poach, John McDonough, 
Miller chief executive, had already 
madea pre-emptive promise: to make 
him a vice president. “Anheuser 
tried,” Mr. McDonough says with a 
grin, “but we kept Dr. Bubbles.” 
Anheuser denies it tried. 

Known by beer scientists world- 
wide, Dr. Ryder was just chosen as 
president of the American Society of 
Brewing Chemists for the year 2000. 
That’s when the group will host its 
first international congress, with re- 
searchers from Europeand Asia. “We 
strategically timed it so he would be 
president that year,” says Dave Tho- 
mas, the group’s leader and Coors 
Brewing Co.’s research director. “He’s 
so hard to get a hold of, we were tick- 
led when he said yes.” 

Dr. Ryder drives his 86-employee 
group at Miller, owned by Philip 
Morris Cos., to the cutting edge. Four 
years ago, Dr. Charles Cronan engi- 
neered an electronic nose to “sniff” 
and quantify beer aromas. The ce- 
real-chemistry group developeda test 
procedure to spot and reject barley 
infested witha fungus called fusarium. 
If it slips into a batch undetected, a 
beer can gush when the cap is popped. 

Down to his Miller wristwatch, 
beer is Dr. Ryder’s life. On vacations, 
he and his wife travel to breweries 
overseas. As a diversion, he collects 
old books—about beer. He cherishes 
his brittle 1834 edition of “A Practical 
Treatise on Brewing.” 

Day to day, his work is forward- 
looking. In December, Dr. Ryder held 
a futuristic conference called Project 
Starship. It had three sessions: Gal- 
axy 1 (brewing process), Galaxy 2 
(new products) and Galaxy 3 (new 
packaging). He’s tight-lipped about 
the ideas generated. 

But there may be hints of works- 
in-progress in the seasonal six-packs. 

Some beers that made it to market, 
like Red Dog, made their debut that 
way—under a different name. Last 
year’s beers included one called Ten- 
nessee Walker, with “oaky notes 
found only in the finest whiskeys,” 
and Lunar Lager, with a moonscape 
on the bottle and this description: “a 


rare beer with a flayor out-of this | 
world.” 
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Some of the most sensitive work 
takes place in the chilly Fermenting 
Center. Several large metal tanks are 
filled with about 150 gallons of beige 
paste called yeast slurry. Every brewer 
has its own signature yeast, the criti- 
calingredient that ferments malt sug- 
ars into beer. 

In the tank called Propagator 1-B 
are the microbial descendants of a 
yeast strain first used by Frederick 
Miller to found the brewery 143 years 
ago. “That’s pure Miller history in- 
side 1-B,” says Dr. Ryder, pointing to 

“the mother tank.” For decades, 
Miller technicians have toiled to keep 
the lineage pure, to keep contami- 
nants out. 

Thriving, active yeast, whathe calls 
“happy yeast,” ferments beer better 
and makes better bubbles. So the 
tanks are injected with sterile air and 
agitated with propellers, standard 
practice among brewers these days. 
Less standard is the word around the 
brewery that Dr. Ryder talks to the 
yeast, which he confirms—butis oth- 
erwise evasive. 

“There has been research showing 
that music played can help yeast 
propagation,” he explains, his cheeks 
turning ruddy. “We take that stuff 
seriously.” 


Dolly the cloned 
sheep Is pregnant 


Dolly, the cloned sheep, is preg- 
nant, a newspaper reported Sunday. 

Scientists at Edinburgh’s Roslin 
Institute, who made history when they 
cloned Dolly from the cell of another 
sheep’s udder last year, willannounce 
the happy event this week to coincide 
with publication of the institute’s fi- 
nancial results, The Sunday Times of 
London said. 

There was no one immediately 
available to comment at the Roslin 
Institute. 

Healthy lambs would mean that 
the cloning process had produced a 
fully healthy, fertile sheep, which 
would be valuable knowledge for PPL 
Therapeutics, the Scottish biotech- 
nology company formed to market 
the center’s work. 

The birth ofa healthy lamb would 
also help counter fears that Dolly may 
be prone to premature aging and 
other age-related disorders asa result 
of being cloned from a 6-year-old 


adult. 


Dolly, a Finn Dorset sheep who is 
now nearly 2 years old, is the first 
mammal cloned from the cell of an- 
other adult mammal. 

In January, scientists at the insti- 
tute announced that Dolly had been 
mated. The Sunday Times said she 
has been in partial quarantine for the 
past month to minimize the risk of 
miscarriage. Extensive prenatal test- 
ing had suggested that both she and 
her offspring are healthy, the news- 
paper reported. 

Scientists say any offspring will not 
be clones and will be genetically dif- 
ferent from their mother. 

The institute already has proven 
that cloned animals can reproduce: 
Megan and Morag, sheep conceived 
through a different cloning process, 
have lambs of their own. 


Section of antarctic 
ice shelf breaks off 


SYDNEY, Australia (AP)—A 
massive chunk of ice shelf on the 
Antarctic Peninsula broke away ear- 
lier this year and scientists on Friday 
blamed global warming. 

Satellite images of the Larsen B ice 
shelf, which reaches toward South 
America, show the section broke away 
between Feb. 26 and March 23, to- 
ward the end of the Antarctic sum- 
mer, according to the U.S. National 
Snow and Ice Data Center in Boul- 
der, Colo. 

The icebergs produced by the 
crumbled shelf pose no particular 
threat, since there are no major ship- 
ping lanes in that area and Antarctic 
cruise ships or those resupplying 
bases all have radar to detecticebergs. 

The collapse of the 75-square-mile 
chunk of ice shelf is consistent with 
“what we see from the effects of in- 
creased greenhouse gases, which cause 
warming,” said Bill Budd, a meteorol- 
ogy professor at Australia’s Anbisctie 
Cooperative Research Center. 
- “Andit’sthewarming in the ocean 


that is most important for the reduc- © 


tion in the ice shelves,” he said. “It is 

the melting from underneath that can 

be much more effective than warm- 
. ing of the air.” 
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said he’s not familiar with the re- » 
search, but that he’s not surprised bys i 
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which covers more than 4,000 square 
miles, is nearing its limit of stability. 

In January 1995, the Larsen A ice 
shelf to the north broke away in a 48 
mile-by-23 mile mass, 600 feet thick, 

Over the past 50 years, the Antarc- 
tic Peninsula has warmed about 4,5 
degrees. 

Research by Budd and his col- 
leagues indicates global warming wilk ! 
melt most of the ice shelves, which 
border about 44 percent of Antarc- 
tica and cover 580,000 square miles, 

Budd’s computer climate models 
predict significant degradation of the 
ice shelves beginning in the 21st cen- 
tury and their near-total loss within 
500 years. 


2 million mph winds 
buffet galaxy clusters 
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It’sa wicked weather report: winds 
raging at 2 million mph in clusters of 
galaxies far away—for billions of years 
to come. 

The outlook is calm, however, for 
the neighborhood around the Milky 
Way, the galaxy in which Earth and 
the solar system are located. But in 
larger, more distant clusters of galax- 
ies, new research suggests earthly 
hurricanes are like little children’s 
sneezes in comparison. 

“Tt’s really shaking things up,” said 
Jack Burns, vice provost for research 
at the University of Missouri-Colum- 
bia. 

Scientists cannot see the winds di- 
rectly, but use the 27-dish array of the 
Very Large Array radio-telescope 
west of Socorro to infer that radio 
waves emitted by the distant galaxies 
are being bent by the winds, said 
Burns, a former University of New 
Mexico and New Mexico State Uni- 
versity astronomer. 

In Friday’s issue of the journal Sci- 
ence, he describes a growing consen- 
sus among astronomers that most 
galaxy clusters are tumultuous, top- 
pling the old view that the clusters 
were quiet, stable places. 

Yerzant Terzian of Cornell 
University’s astronomy aenertmeng 
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the conclusions. 
“Galaxies are active, living phesa ; 2 
nomenon in the universe,” Terzian + 
said Friday by telephone. “I’m not } 
aware of the details of Jack Burns’ 4 
work. But I would say this is an excit- a ; 
ing new view that needs further in-_ 
vestigation.” 

Fifty million light years away, just i 
beyond the reach of the Milky Way, 4 q 
the Virgo supercluster of galaxies is as 3: 
boiling storm, University of New = 
Mexico astronomer Michael Ledlow : 
said Thursday. 

Ledlow and Burns are among ae 
group of mainly New Mexico-based _ 
astronomers who have tried for years, 
to decode data from galaxy clusters. ~ 

Something was buffeting radio 
waves from those clusters. fy 2 

“Some of the radio sources were +)” 
distorted,” said Frazer Owen, a VLA™ 
astronomer who has worked with 4 - 
Burns and Ledlow. 4 ; 

What could explain telescope pic- 7 
tures showing bent, twisting radio. 
waves? 

The Burns analysis combined tele-~ 
scope observations with huge com- 
puter simulations. 

The team explains: bag 

Galaxies are attracted to each other” * 5 
by the pull of gravity. a 

“Galaxies tend to form groups,” 
Ledlow said. a: 

Galaxies are made ofstars,andthe "| — 
space around them is filled by a very” : 
thin atmosphere of gas, primarily “s 
hydrogen. ; 

Most galaxies end up in what sci--!s : 
entists call “superclusters,” giant 
clumps of a thousand or more galax- 
ies, 

The gravity fields that interplay 
among the galaxies of a supercluster 
apparently trigger violent winds of 
hydrogen gas—a continuous turbu- | 
lent tempest that sends shock waves 
and alternating high and low pres- 
Sure fronts through space betwee 
clusters. 

These Superclusters are the larger 
structures in the universe. The Virgo 
supercluster, for example, is home to 
an estimated 10 billion stars. 

In contrast, the Milky Way is part 
of a relatively small cluster, a clump 
of 20 or so galaxies called “The Local _ 
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- Burns said Thursday the storms 
sweep through distant galaxies like 
spat hurricanes and explain 
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www.hyundaiUSA.com 
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EDITORIALS 


Heavy police presence not condu- 
cive to modern music atmosphere 


The recent actions of the Baltimore City 
Police Narcotics Branch are unwarranted, 
wasteful and intrusive. Unfortunately the 
Narcotics Branch finds the necessity to spoil 
a good time by being a visible and burdenous 
presence at modern music events. Although 
their vigilance is not unwelcome, scare tac- 
tics and mind games designed to spot 
trouble actually border on harassment. 

The constant inquisitions and expres- 
sions of authority signify actions on the 
part of the police department that are coun- 
teractive to the potential benefit of law en- 
forcement at these events. With a charged 
_crowd, exhilirating music anda valid liquor 
license, a small brawl or fracas is not.un- 
foreseeable. Ifthe police were there to moni- 

“ tor underage liquor sales, for example, only 
. then could they justify the benefit of their 
« presence. 
Sending crowd control police of some 
“sort would also be seen asa gesture of good- 
iwill, or a statement that the city is con- 


cerned for the safety of its citizens while they 
celebrate. But by sending the Narcotics division, 
the Baltimore City Police Department blatantly 
assumes that attendees of such events are revel- 
ling under the premise of public drug use. Need- 
less to say, this is a false and hasty assumption. 
Maybe the cops are looking for a quick score. 

If it expects to receive any support in future 
policies and programs, the Baltimore City Police 
Department must strive to cooperate with plan- 
ners of these types of events, whether they are 
music festivals or arts and crafts fairs. In any case, 
the effectiveness of police presence at these events 
is contigent upon responsible communication 
with planners of music events. 

But that does not justify the stigma against 
modern music festivals. Advertising for these 
events clearly indicate that illicit substances will 
not be tolerated. 


With those rules established, 


participants attempt to enjoy the ambiance that 


stop drinking. 


the music creates. The response of the police de- 
partment in these matters indicates their mis- 
guided notions about responsible partygoers. 


E-Level not to blame for 
hospitalization of pre-frosh 


_, Before looking to blame E-Level for what 
.. happened to a prospective student last week, 
“consider what would have happened if this 
“ incident took place off-campus, where under- 
tage drinking would have had much harsher 
©‘consequences for the student. Whether or not 
“the student was more prone to drinking be- 
"cause of the presence of a bar on campus, he 
*-was somehow able to obtain alcohol and to 
“drink “too much.” Fortunately, since he was 
,.on campus, he was also able to obtain imme- 
e-diate medical help. The University responded 
"to the student with a means of providing assis- 
“tance, instead of mandating criminal charges, 
which could have been sought off campus. 
“Prospective students are looking for a col- 
- lege experience which may include drinking. 


It is the responsibility of the University to ensure 
that these students, who are considered guests, ex- 
perience college safely by providing them with vari- 
ous activities and events. The role and responsibility 
of the students’ hosts need to be well understood so 
that the Hopkins students can look out for their 
guests, especially because prospective students are 
in a situation where their hosts may be their only 
guidance. Perhaps the situation of this particular 
prospective student would not have ended with 
hospitalization had he had someone—his host or 
other students—say something to him before he 
drank “too much.” 

Ultimately, itis left to the student to take personal 
responsibility and to know that there is more to 
college than drinking, or at least to know when to 


‘Hopkins limited in choice of performers 


i he three days filled with 
L funnel cake, carnival rides 
~ on the Freshman Quad, 
and an elephant on Gar 
land Fieldare nowbehind 
us. Spring Fair was kicked off this 
~ year with Harvey Fierstein and Let- 
tersto Cleo. The crowds atboth shows 
were disappointing, to say the least. 
* Everyone who attended both shows 
came out commenting on how en- 
joyable it was. To say that I am totally 
2 surprised by the lack of attendance 
would be a lie. Despite how hard I 
«tried to think positively, there was 
i always the notion in the back of my 
i head that this show would not sell, 
z having seen this same problem arise 
at two recent shows held by the HOP. 
u Theattendance at Bobcat Goldthwait 
« and De La Soul was anything short of 
. spectacular despite the hard work that 
» was put into them. 
‘Before tickets were to be put on 
. sale we all felt somewhat confident 


~~othat the shows would do modestly 


“s 


well. That was until we sent people 
; out to sell tickets at stations in 
« Wolmanand outside ofTerrace Court 
. Cafe. One senior Fair Chair came back 
2 from trying to sell tickets at Terrace 

Court saying that it was “one of the 
> most traumatic experiences” of his 
_ life. Apparently, he and another Fair 


_¢ Chair were being accosted by students 
-e for not bringing in a bigger act like 


> Adam Sandler. The barrage of verbal 
- abuse continued over the next week 

and a half with comments like, 
+ “What’s the point of bringing in a 
» concert unless its a really big name, 
2 like Puff Daddy?” Well, if there was 
4.no concert again this year then we 


_ would have heard the same, but more 


_ eaypto date, complaints that wereheard 


> 


~~ Jast year. It appears that the students 


~complain when there is no concert 


~~ and theyalso complain when thereis. 


- I-remember when I was a freshman _ 


: "and sophomore and students would 


: §° 





" to the concert on campus not be- 
) é e 


LARRYLIANG 
Guest Editorial 


cause it was their favorite band, but 
because it was something to do and 
they knew they would have fun. But 
now that is not true. Students will 
only go ifit is their favorite band, and 
if the tickets are dirt cheap. Unfortu- 
nately you can’t have the best of both 
worlds. 

Its understandable for students to 
want a big name to come perform at 
our school, and one did this past fall. 
But there are a number of factors 
working against the students who 





Because Shriver's 
capacity is so small, it 
is not cost effective nor 
is it fiscally responsible 
to pay a big name large 
sums of money. 





slave tirelessly to organize big com- 
edy acts and concerts, One major one 
is the capacity of our auditorium. 
Shriver Hall seats only 1100 people, 
which is small compared to other lo- 
cal venues. However, you would be 
surprised how big it looked at the 
Letters to Cleo concert when only a 
hundred people were in attendance. 
Because Shriver’s capacity is so small, 
it is not cost effective nor is it fiscally 
responsible to pay a big name large 
sums of money. The only exception is 
if students are willing to pay thirty or 
forty dollars a seat, and we all know 
that isn’t going to happen. Even 


th6ugh Adam Sandler was sold out, 
the HOP still had to subsidize a good 
portion of the cost of the show. Thisis 
why lesser known, but still great, acts 
are brought to this campus. 

Another factor working against us 
is the lack of student support. This 
epidemic of apathy has only been re- 
ally recognizable this year. One pos- 
sible explanation is that expectations 
are artificially high for concert and 
comedy events since Adam Sandler 
performed at Hopkins. As was stated 
before, events like that cannot hap- 
pen regularly due to financial rea- 
sons. Of course the new lack of stu- 
dent support only makes the situation 
worse. When administrators and fac- 
ulty go to shows like De La Soul and 
Letters to Cleoand see there are barely 
enough people there to fill the first 
few rows, then they think that there is 
no student interest in these kinds of 
events. Funding for concerts and 
comedy events soon begins to dry up 
because these kinds of shows become 
too much ofa risk. Discussions have 
already begun to not have a concert 
or comedy act at next year’s Spring 
Fair because there is just no student 
interest. Even when the new concert 
hall is built, it will be difficult to con- 
vince the administration to bring ina 
big name act. If you think a thousand 
empty seats looks bad, wait until you 
see ten-thousand. 

My advice for students here is to 
go to these events and show everyone 
that you are interested in bringing 
concerts and comedy events to 
Hopkins. Without this support you 
might not have any concerts or co- 
medians on this campus ever again. 
So just show up and you never know, 
you might be pleasantly surprised. 
For all ofyouwho asked us why Spring 
Fair didn’t get Seinfeld or PuffDaddy, 


_ now you know. 





Larry Liang ‘98 is the Spring Fair Daytime En- 
ertainment Chair and HOP Sports and Recre- 
ation Chair a 






have developed an unhealthy 

obsession for a man who walks 

down mystreetat the same time 

every day. The mailman. You 

see, right now the mailman lit- 
erally holds my future in his hands; 
and I’m not talking about some “You 
could already be a winner” sweep- 
stakes. I’m talking about law school 
acceptance letters. 

Every day for the past month, | 
have had some form of an emotional 
catharsis or another on my front 
porchasI check the mail. Ihave made 
dozens of fruitless trips home from 
campus in the middle of the day in 
search of those promising thick en- 
velopes; and dreading those thin ones. 

In moments of panic about miss- 
ing mail, Ihave angrily instructed my 
five housemates (one of whom is 
awaiting acceptance letters as well, 
exponentially increasing the anxiety 
level in my household) to leave all of 
the mail in one specific area of the 
kitchen table. I’m sure they really ap- 
preciate my anal-retentive perfection- 
ist attitude towards the pile of 
junkmail we receive every day. 

One particular housemate is un- 
der orders to call me at work when a 
law school letter arrives, and some- 
times, read the contents of the mis- 
sive over the phone. And the news is 
not always good. 

Acceptances. Rejections. Waiting 
lists. Somebody stop this emotional 
roller coaster, because I want to get 
off. I don’t remember this process 
being so hellish during high school. 
Probably because this time around, it 
matters more. I’m thinking in terms 
of employment, geography; in es- 
sence, my whole future. And when 
your future lies in a 10 by 12 inch 
manila envelope, your sanity starts to 
erode. 

Ofcourse, thereisacertainamount 
of stress that comes with graduation 
for anyone. Now is the time of year 
you can tell a senior simply by facial 
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Going Postal 


expression. Excitement, and perhaps 
relief, about graduation combined 
with anxiety and fear of leaving the 
womb we called college for the last 
four years makes for a toxic emo- 
tional cocktail. 

The ironic thing forme, and maybe 
for those of you continuing on to 
graduate school, is the notion that 
staying in school another three years 
APES 


As my colleagues 





discuss 401K plans and 
starting salaries of 
$40,000 a year, Iam 
still stressing over the 
FAFSA and filling out 
loan applications in 
amounts close to those 
starting salaries. 


is equivalent to a security blanket, 
protecting against the harsh nine to 
five, power suit, economic ladder 
climbing “real world.” This is defi- 
nitely a fallacy. 

Ever since the terrifying process 
began in September, I have doubted 
the practicality of my choices. While 
my peers were attending career fairs 
last semester, I was taking the LSAT. 
My fellow seniors were doctoring 
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their resumes and creating cover let- . 


ters while I was slaving over lawschool 
applications. And now, as my col- 


leagues discuss 401K plansand start- 


ing salaries of $40,000 a year, Iam still 
stressing over the FAFSA and filling 
out loan applications in amounts 
close to those starting salaries. 

It does feel like lam delaying grow- 
ing up by staying in school, in debt, 


and out of the working world, butit’s - 
scary as hell. All hear aboutare first - 


interviews, second interviews and job 


offers. But, for many graduates, their — 


first job is a stepping stone down a 
career path formed as it is traversed. 

I know job interviews are stress- 
ful, but you can accept, reject, or even 
finetune a job offer. Fortunately, the 


job market is healthy right now. : 
Graduate programs remain highly 


competitive, and with so many appli- 
cants for so few spots, it is the sad 
truth that most prospective students 
do not choose their schools; the 
schools choose them. 5 
Iam aware! brought this stress 0 


myself, and this whole emotionally 


and economically taxing process is 
inevitable for anyone who wants to 
become a lawyer, doctor, professor, 
etc. The strange thing is, if there are 
others out there going through the 


same psychological turmoil, haven’t ~ 
heard much aboutit. Anexplanation - 


for this probably lies in the fact that 
the people we are turning to for sup- 
port in this endeavor, are the same 
ones we are competing against for 
coveted spots in graduate schools. 

Since the LSAT, MCAT, GMAT 
and GRE are never going to disap- 
pear, and the whole application pro- 
cedure will likely remain the same 
forever, I can offer no solution, save 
creating a’support group to prevent 
eager letter recipients from going 
postal on their mailcarriers. 
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THIS 1S THE 
NEWS-LETTER 5 


POOR , 


UNDER- 
NOURISHED MAILBOX . 
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A respectful request 
“for fairness and 
decency” 


To the Editors, 


It is with great reluctance that I 
write to protest your violation of 
the editorial policy. You seem to 
have given Aaron Schlossberg and 
company a free hand to dissemi- 
nate their hatred and spread their 
poisonous remarks against Arabs 
and Muslims. I strongly object to 
this low level bashing which seems 
to be encouraged by the News-Let- 
ter. It is unfortunately this very at- 
mosphere that Jews were subjected 
to in the Nazi era. Other minorities 
should not experience the same 
prejudice, and I for one will not 
stand any Jewish bashing. Asa Leba- 
nese I feel that these attacks on the 
Arabs amount to prejudice, distor- 
tion and anti-semitism. I believe 
that Aaron Schlossberg and his cro- 
nies have an agenda and the News- 
Letter is their medium. I respect- 
fully ask for fairness and decency 
and not propaganda. 


Sincerely, 
Gabi Shami 


Harassment of electronic 
musicscene “completely 
unwarranted” | 


To the Editors, 

This is a copy of an open letter I 
sent to the mayor, as well as to some 
of our elected officials. I’m trying to 
get the word out to as many people 
as possible, so please take a look at 
this. 

Dear Mr. Mayor: 

I am writing to you concerning 


the continued police harassment of 


ABOUT 


. 





electronic music promoters. For 
some time now, I have heard stories 
from friends about the actions of 
one Detective Donald Galbreath of 
the Baltimore City Police Narcotics 
Branch. Det. Galbreath appears 
convinced that electronic music 
events are one of the principal 
sources of illegal drugs in the Balti- 
more City area. His actions have 
not impacted me directly until very 
recently. . 

Ihave beena student atthe Johns 
Hopkins University for 5 years now. 
I graduated last May with a 
bachelor’s degree and am now pur- 
suing a doctorate in cognitive sci- 
ence. I plan on being here for at 
least another four years and love 
this city to death. One of the things 
Ihave most enjoyed during my time 
in this city has been the electronic 
music scene. Unfortunately, actions 
by individuals within city govern- 
ment have forced many electronic 
music events out of the city. One of 
the few remaining events, called 
Cloudwatch, recently founda home 
at Hopkins. Students and commu- 
nity members alike have enjoyed 
the Cloudwatch shows, and the 
event has once again placed Balti- 
more on the electronic music map. 

Recently, however, Det. 
Galbreath went to JHU and threat- 
ened the staff into canceling all fu- 
ture Cloudwatch events. He threat- 
ened them with revoking their 
liquor license if he, or any of his 
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detectives, found anyone with or - 
selling drugs. 


Iam NOT condoning illegal ac- - f 
tivity. Individuals found with ille- - 
gal drugs ofanykind shouldbe puh- - 
ished as called for by law. However, ~~ 


the tactics utilized by Det. Galbreath - 
are completely unwarranted. These - 


events are NOT synonymous with  § 
drug use. Theyarejustlikeanyother - 
form of live musical performance, ~ 
beitan orchestral performanceora - 
rock concert. Don’t throw the baby — 


out with the bathwater: it is pos- - 
sible to allow this form of musical - 


expression and continue to fight 


against illicit drug use. The legiti- 


mate promotersand performersare - 


not involved in dealing the drugs 


that you wish to stop. Don’t fight > 


those who aren’t your enemies. - 
This city is fighting an uphill - 
battle against many problems: — 
crime, poverty, drugs...and despair. - 
Over the past five years I’ve felt as if 


this city were poised on the brink, ~ 
ready to collapse at any moment. I - 
believe that it is not too late for 


Baltimore. What this city needs — 
right now, more than anything, isa ~ 


sign that our government cares — 


about the quality of life here. Mr. _ 
Mayor, reign in your police depart- 


ment. Otherwise, Det. Galbreath ~ 


will just be another reason that 
people will leave this city to rot in- 


stead of fighting to save it. we 
Sincerely, iL oe 
Matt Goldrick Jie 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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Ow Can you defend the 
merchants of death? 
Good question. De 
fending Tobacco com 
panies nowadays is 
tantamount to political suicide. Now 
«that several settlements have been 
made between the cigarette industry 
«and the government, the battle over 
smoking is effectively over, with Big 
Tobacco losing out in a major way. 
‘Under normal circumstances, I would 
lapplaud the outcome, since I can’t 
»istand smoke. However, the new anti- 
» tobacco paradigm in American poli- 
tics poses a blatant threat to our most 
basic civil liberties, and should be 
fought against at every turn. 
In the past, tobacco companies 
» were legally untouchable. Whenacase 
- involving tobacco went to court, the 
» industry insisted that cigarettes don’t 
. smoke themselves. The juries agreed. 
) This is the reason why, in over forty 
»years of legal battles, tobacco compa- 
nies have paid not a single cent in 
- damages. Recently, the industry has 
seapitulated to government demands 
sand agreed to pay compensation to 
smokers and their families for medi- 
'¢al damages. This goes against the 
- principle of individual responsibil- 
~ity, which is the foundation of our 
sjustice system. If I commit an act, I 
» should be responsible for the conse- 
* quences of that act, not another per- 
» son. IfI choose of my own free will to 
smoke, I should be responsible for 
| my actions, and not suggest that 
, somehow my smoking is the fault of 
| the tobacco industry. 
As ludicrous as it may sound, the 
“most common response to the argu- 
ment of individual choice is that the 
tobacco industry’s advertising is 
- somehow “so sophisticated” that it 
| precludes free will. Children, the fre- 
quent martyrs of the tobacco debate, 
are said to be brainwashed by adver- 
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merica’s banks promise 
to get a lot bigger. 
Citicorp and Traveler’s, 
BancOne and First Chi 
ago and BankAmerica 
and Nationsbankall announced their 
engagements over the past two weeks 
in deals totaling $174 billion, almost 
| equaling the $200 billion in financial 
services mergers announced world- 
wide during all of 1997. 
At one level, these mergers just 
f | rel right. The nation seems to take 
- _ great pride in having the world’s larg- 
-- est software company (Microsoft), 
largest computer company (IBM), 
_ largest car company (GM), largest oil 
~company (Exxon) and so on. With 
- «these mergers, America could well 
shave the world’s largest financial insti- 
~ tution again. And that’sas it should be. 
-s» Atanother level, consumer advo- 
{cates claim to be terrified that as the 
- ybankingindustry consolidates, choice 
-will be curtailed and prices will rise as 
_ , financial behemoths exploit their 
_ new-found market power. 
. Butthere isan opposing view: that 
{consolidation in the banking indus- 
utryis going to be nothing but good for 
consumers. ‘There are important 
_ theoretical reasons why, butto begin, 
+ let’s consider the experiences of con- 
. | Sumers in a country with the most 
: concentrated banking industry in the 
- | industrialized world: Canada. 
-» Canada isa good comparison fora 
"number of reasons. First, it’s cultur- 
» ally the most similar to the U.S. ofany 
country in the world. This is impor- 
"| tantwhen talking about something as 
_ «personal as money and people’s rela- 
_» tionships with it. 
«Second, Canada stands at the op- 
*Posite end of the spectrum from the 
‘U.S. with respect to the structure of 
its banking industry: in 1995, the five 
__ s largest U.S. banks controlled 9.7 per- 
- }cent of U.S. domestic assets. In con- 
trast, the five largest Canadian banks 
_ controlled 58.1 percent of Canadian 
_ domestic assets. Furthermore, 
Canada’s banking is also less regu- 
__ lated: many of the regulatory con- 
_ Straints being challenged by recent 
- USS. mergers were removed almost 
a: : 
ten yearsago in Canada—everything 
_ from permitting banks to enter stock 
_ brokering to selling insurance. 
_ Ifbig banks really do pose a threat 
_ tothe public, then Canadian consum- 
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tisements. Many adults also claim that 
they are notat fault for their smoking, 
and that they were coerced by adver- 
tisements. 

This is utter foolishness. No ad- 
vertisement forces a person to pur- 
chase a product. A choice is made; 
while the advertisement may influ- 
encea purchase, consumers still have 
the right and the ability to refuse to 
RRR E RS ER ST RR 


The new anti-tobacco 
paradigm in American 
politics poses a blatant 
threat to our most 


basic civil liberties, and 
should be fought 


against at every turn. 


buy products. 

Some anti-tobacco activists have 
even suggested that what influence 
advertising does have is an evil that 
must be eliminated. Already there are 
many restrictions of where tobacco 
companies can advertise. Odious as 
it may seem, advertising is speech, 
and is protected by the First Amend- 
ment. 

Free speechis not the first sacrifice 
ofliberty in this controversy. The fed- 
eral government, in its infinite wis- 
dom, has attempted to mandate that 


MICHAELRAYNOR 
A Glance Outside 


result, Canadian banks are forced to 
rely much more heavily on net inter- 
est income as a source of profits. 

Net interest income is a function 
of the interest spread—the difference 
between the rates charged to borrow- 
ers and the rate paid to depositors. 
Given that Canadian banks are rea- 
sonably profitable, ranking just be- 
hind the U.S., you’d think that this 
means that the spread is much higher 
in Canada. It’s not. Historically it has 
been consistently lower, and over the 
last five years, it has been fully one- 
third lower than in the U.S. 

Then, with acceptable profits, lower 
service charges and lower interest 
spreads, those Canucks must be suffer- 
ing with some pretty miserable service, 
eh? Wrongagain. Canada has the high- 
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the Canadian banking 
system is just better 
than that of the U.S. 


oh 
est number of branches of all G-7 na- 


tions and the second largest number of » 


automated banking machines. 

Furthermore, many “invisible” el- 
ements of the banking system func- 
tion much moreefficiently in Canada 
than in the U.S. The payments sys- 
tems, that labyrinthine set of collec- 
tion depots, clearing houses and funds 
transfer networks that enable such 
mundane financial instruments as 
personal checks and automatic pay- 
roll deposit tend to run much more 
smoothly. For example, a check writ- 
ten bya New Yorker fora purchase in 
a store in Los Angeles store with its 
accounts in a Californian bank can 
take up to four days to clear. In con- 
trast, a check written in Vancouver 
onabankaccount in Halifax can clear 
the same business day. 

In addition, Canadian banks are 
among the most innovative in the 
world. Debit and stored value cards 
were pioneered in Canada, while both 
are still just catching on in the U.S. 
Also, Internet banking is more ad- 
vanced in Canada, with a higher per- 
centage ofbank customers using com- 
puter-based distribution channels, 
despite lower PC penetration. 

The reason for this higher level of 
consumer welfare is deceptively 


smokingis illegal inside private build- 
ings entered by ten or more persons a 
week. Property rights, anyone? Smok- 
ing is bad for you, but if you want to 
have a bar or club where smoking is 
permitted, you should have that right. 
Another oft forgotten right that is 
swiftly becoming a casualty of the to- 
bacco debate is the liberty to trade 
longevity for pleasure. If I want to 
smoke because it makes me feel 
good, even though it hurts me, I 
should have that right. After all, it is 
my body. 

If the only people affected by the 
tobacco settlements were in the to- 
bacco industry, these issues would 
not be nearly as pressing. However, 
the tobacco controversy sets a prece- 
dent for any sort of industry that the 
public does not consider “appropri- 
ate”. What will be next? Alcohol? 
Gambling? Chicken McNuggets? 
Kelly Brownell, the psychologist who 
directs Yale’s Center for Eating and 
Weight Disorders, has begun the next 
phase of the conflict. “We’re infuri- 
ated at tobacco companies for entic- 
ing kids to smoke, so we don’t want 
Joe Camel on billboards. Is it any dif- 
ferent to have Ronald McDonaldask- 
ing kids to eat foods that are bad for 
them?” Yikes. 

The rampant culture of govern- 
ment activism and paternalistic con- 
sumerism must be stopped. Soon, the 
statist paradise of 1984 will be upon 
us, where we are unable to choose 
what we eat, sell, or buy without a 
team of experts and bureaucrats pass- 
ing sheaves of legislation for our own 
good. If you dislike a product, don’t 
buy it. If you make a poor decision, 
take responsibility for it, don’t blame 
someone else. And, mostimportantly, 
don’t force your own ideas and mo- 
rality upon others. In the past, these 
basic principles were held to be self- 
evident. They should still be today. 





Following Canada’s banking example 


simple: there’s no such thing as a 
banking industry anymore. There is 
onlya financial services industry. And 
while the Canadian banking sector is 
highly concentrated, its financial ser- 
vices sector is not. Fifty trust compa- 
nies, many with near-national reach, 
offer a range of services comparable 
to that of the banks; 2,500 credit 
unions and caisses populaires (Que- 
bec credit unions) remain important 
retail outlets; 150 life insurance com- 
panies offer a wide range of invest- 
ment vehicles; 80 mutual fund com- 
panies command 77 percent of the 
Canadian mutual fund market. Ca- 
nadian banks, due to their size and 
scope, constitute five more competi- 
tors in each of these markets, not levia- 
thans standing astride any one of them. 

In the United States, every aspect of 
the financial services is dominated not 
by a bank but by a focused, non-bank 
with national scale. For example, 
MBNA is the largest issuer of credits 
cards, Fidelity,amutualfundcompany, 
and Charles Schwab, a stock broker- 
age, dominate investment instruments. 
CountryWidecommandsthelion’sshare 
of the consumer mortgage market. 

When American banks attempt to 
reach national scale in these samelines 
of business, their explicit intent is to 
be able to compete with these 
“monoline” companies. The banks 
aren’t seeking gargantuan size in or- 
der to strangle any one market, but 
simply to keep up in all of them. The 
battle to be waged in the marketplace 
is whether consumers prefer one-stop 
shopping, or picking and choosing 
among “best of breed.” That is a 
choice consumers should be allowed 
to make. To the extent that banks 
succeed in entering a wide range of 
markets, financial services will be- 
come more competitive, not less. 

Finally, remember that competi- 
tion is a market-specific issue: you 
can only choose from the service pro- 
viders that compete in your market. 
Consequently, the fact that Illinois 
has 1,000 banks doesn’t mean that 
Chicagoans have 100 times the choice 
of Torontonians. Sixor eight national 
banks in the U.S. probably means six 
or eight banks in every community— 
which in many cases is probably more 
than at present, not fewer. 

The bottom line? These mergers 
are good, and forall the reasons you'd 
never expect: they will increase com- 
petition, customer choice, product 
and service innovation and lower 
prices. 
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Boycotting Nike affects big picture 


don’t wear Nike, a state of be 

ing, so to speak, that many 

people within the United States 

share. While in my younger 

years, when my parents bought 
my clothes and toys, the primary fac- 
tor probably was price. Now, 
though, I’m proud to say that I don’t 
wear Nike for a significant reason, 
that reason being their blatant hu- 
man rights abuses in their overseas 
factories. 

Abuses, I’m happy to say, that are 
being broadcast for all to see in 
Michael Moore’s new documentary 
The Big One. In this film, Nike owner 
Phil Knight admits fully to employing 
12-year-old children in his factories— 
and not minding a bit. Other abomina- 
tions, while perhaps not mentioned in 
Big One, are also present in these facto- 
ries: the fact that most workers don’t 
earn nearly close to a living wage, and 
the brutal conditions which the work- 
ers are forced to endure to keep their 
jobs—infrequent breaks for food and 
water andunspeakablylonghours. This 
is not to mention their abuses here at 
home: carefully scheduled shoe release 
dates during school hours so children 
would skip school to go and get the 
latest Nike gear, and exorbitantly 
high prices and carefully directed 
advertising campaigns, thus drain- 
ing money deliberately from people 
who could not afford it. Both are 
underhanded actions that should 
not be rewarded by consumer sup- 
port. 

Feeling successful in my personal 
crusade against human rights abuses, 
I was quickly torn down from my 
pedestal when I was asked by a friend 
how I could buy a seven dollar shirt 
without some factory worker being 
victimized wherever the shirt hap- 
pened to be made—just like in Nike’s 
situation. That being a very true state- 
ment—just that day, Ihad purchased 


just that, a seven dollar shirt, and was 


Fresh Perspective 


reveling in my bargain shopping abili- 
ties—I was caught in a sort of self- 
righteous limbo, where I couldn’t feel 
good about my “actions” against Nike 
anymore. While I still held firm to my 
anti-Nike policy, I couldn’t bring my- 
self to return the shirt. 

The same reasoning can apply to 
animal testing. Testing on animals for 
beauty’s sake is wrong—after seeing 
pictures of the pain that animals suf- 
fer for a better mascara, it’s difficult 
to see the good that comes out of this 
sort of animal abuse. However, what 


Nike owner Phil Knight 
admits fully to 





employing 12 year old 
children in his factories 
and not minding a bit 


do you do if you find out that the com- 
pany that makes your shampoo, your 
toothpaste, and your favorite razors, 
tests on animals? It’s not the easiest 
thing in the world to just take all the 
stuff out of your medicine cabinet and 
shower and throw it in the trash. It’s 
easier to rationalize, and forgetaboutit. 
It gets hard to avoid everything that a 
company makes, especially because of 
tendencies toward conglomerations 
within companies that manufacture ev- 
erything from batteries to deodorant. 
Clearly it is next to impossible to 
avoid everything that every company 
that commits abuses makes — not to 


be dramatic, but it’s nearly a choice 
between being naked and dirty, or 
poor because 75% or your income 
goes towards clothes. What, then, can 
the simple consumer do? We’re not 
all supermodels that can posenakedon 
billboards to state our convictions 
against fur, nor can we really walk 
around stinking of B.O. all day, unless 
wewantto be seriously unpopular in an 
elevator. One solution is to boycott the 
big guys. If consumers catch a huge 
company, suchas Nike, with their pants 
down, they will be forced to make 
changes. Other smaller, less powerful 
companies will follow in the reforms, 
believing that they, too, can’t avoid 
what’s right. After Nike’s abuses were 
broughtto the attention of many con- 
sumers, they stopped buying Nike. 
And recently, Nike’s sales—and 
popularity—have noticably dropped, 
despite savvy marketing techniches 
and careful catering to the rich and 
famous. This is surely daunting to 
any other company that, like Nike, 
abuses its workers just to makea buck. 

Actions suchas this can succeed— 
in the realm of animal testing, Gilette 
recently ceased to test on animals af- 
ter much protest by animal rights or- 
ganizations, all this after they had 
pledged to continue animal testing 
indefinitely. Now we can use our 
Duracell batteries, Oral-B tooth- 
brushes, and Braun coffeemakers— 
all made by Gilette—without guilt. 
And, perhaps, with the knowledge 
that those who conscienciously acted 
against Gilette made a difference, a 
difference that will undoubtedly 
trickle down to smaller companies. 

The conclusion to my personal 
dilemma, then, is this: until Nike gives 
up its terrible factory conditions and 
abusive hiring policies, I will con- 
tinue to avoid their products. And 
realizing that I’m doing what I can, 
Pll keep my seven dollar shirt with 
only a little bit of guilt. 





Republicans not the only tricky ones 


olitical arguments in 

Washington are often one 

sided. One side claims the 

other is responsible for 

this and that but fails to 
recognize the faults of his own party. 
Democrats usually tout how Re- 
publicans spread ridiculous para- 
noia about Democrats to politi- 
cally ambivalent Americans, and 
how Republicans are largely re- 
sponsible for the heinous condi- 
tions in urban areas. They are 
right. Republicans spread fear 
through lies. It’s nothing new: the 
Red Scare, McCarthyism, the 
Moral Majority are all examples 
of the moral crusades Republicans 
are responsible for. And all were 
built on lies, intimidation, and 
paranoia. 

The urban situation? True too. 
Republicans allowed HUD to pass 
during the Great Society along with 
Medicare, Medicaid and other bills. 
But they ensured that blacks would 
still be barred from their precious lily 
white suburbs by taking out the en- 
forcement mechanisms in HUD. 
These were only added in 1988, and 
have only started repairing the mis- 


takes of years of misguided public 


housing policy. 

So, are Democrats a group of po- 
litical geniuses, their eyes wide open 
to the lies and corruption of Wash- 
ington, unblinkingly staring down 
political dirty tricks and the forces 
that propel them in the media? Notat 
all. They are just as guilty as the Re- 
publicans. Democrats have run tele- 


MIKEJASIK 
Truth Addict 


vision ads telling senior citizens that 
Republicans will cut their Medicare 
and Social Security so they will be 
forced out of their homes or be un- 
able to receive medical care. The Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
largest teacher union in the country, 
sends out pamphlets exaggerating 
Republican plans for educational re- 
form. Democrats delayed welfare re- 





It’s not just 
Republicans who 
spread lies. Democrats 
do it too and have been 


doing it for just as long 





form for years, claiming millions of 
children would be thrown out on the 
street. 

It’s not just Republicans who 
spread lies. Democrats do it too 
and have been doing it for just as 
long. Both parties are guilty of 
continuing the Drug War. They 
have both claimed that drug use is 


wrong, that it destroys families 
and will kill you. Even marijuana, 
a substance that is not addictive, 
medically useful and less harmful 
than alcohol or cigarettes, will 
destroy your life. Talk about lies 
and paranoia. 

The Drug War has also been 
one of the most important factors 
in creating the urban ghettos. 
During the escalation of the Drug 
War, drug users were rejected 
from society and took solace in 
ghettos, which blacks were also 
pushed into because of racism in 
suburbs. Continued enforcement 
of the laws by the police brings in 
large proportions of blacks into jail, 
increases gang violence and drives 
out any businesses. 

The suburbs may _ have 
“cartoonish architecture” to some, 
but they are areas where people can 
find jobs, shop, and raise their kids 
in safe areas in good schools, which 
is what most citizens of the ghetto 
dream about. 

Democrats bring up a good 
point when they demonstrate how 
Republicans use paranoia and lies 
to get votes. They are also right 
about Republican methods at con- 
centrating blacks in hopeless 
ghetto areas. Yet they hide simi- 
lar infractions, especially for their 
role in the Drug War. Both par- 
ties use paranoia and lies to pro- 
mote mistaken ideas and failed’ 
government policies. ot ae 
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The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


SPORTS : 
Jays win again; beat Hofstra. 






JOE YOON/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Although he is usually the smallest player, Carcaterra surprises many as the most dominant goalie in the game. 


Brian Carcaterra stops them all 


ivision I Lacrosse has 
recently seen the rise 
of a goalie who plays 
with a rare mixture of 
aggression and soli- 
darity in protecting the goal—a 
goalie whose distinct talent has 
earned him recognition as the best 
goalkeeper in Division!. On the field, 
Brian Carcaterra disregards his grow- 
ing prestige and plays what he loves 
and what he has always played, the 
goal. Carcaterra’s vocal leadership 
and his amazing impassability in goal 
has helped to drive the Men’s La- 
crosse team in a season of surprises. 
“We got off to a slow start,” re- 
marks Carcaterra, “but we were able 
to work some things out and have 
some big wins. That’s the most ful- 
filling part—seeing everything come 
together—especially when you are 
counted out, not expected to have a 
championship season, and then you 
turn around with some big wins.” 
From his vantage point he keeps 
“the defense on their mark, and is 
constantly communicating playsand 
positioning to his defense through- 
‘out the game. Carcaterra brings a 


new style of play to his position. His: 


‘play is characterized by an intensity 
‘and fierceness that enables him to go 
beyond the keeper’s prowling men- 
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tality and to initiate play outside the 
goal. 

Often, Carcaterra captures loose 
balls and fires one of Hopkins’ fast 
breaks or sprints up the field and feeds 
the ball to the attack. 

At 5’8" Carcaterra has always sur- 
prised expectations, “I’ve always been 
the smallest guy out there. A lot of 
times, players underestimate me.” 

But, as Brian shuts down attempt 
after attempt on goal, he forces oppo- 
sition to rethink their efforts. He is 
one of the Division leaders in save 
percentages with .683 over a 3-game 
period and in the Maryland game, he 
posted his career-best with 22 saves. 

Carcaterra got his start with la- 
crosse at an early age. The youngest of 
three brothers, Brian was stuck in the 
goal. : 

“They [older brothers, Steve and 
Paul] needed someone to practice on. 
So, I didn’t have much of a choice—I 
was selected as goalie.” 

Carcaterra’s exposure adapted him 
early to facing a hostile attack. Now, 
for coach Seaman, Carcaterra takes 
on the responsibility of leading a 


edoes the 


Navy torp 


Blue Jays’ bubble 


fter the Maryland vic- 

tory, those on the pe- 

riphery of the team 

ques- 

tioned whether or not 

there existed the possi- 

bility of a let down. We thought no, 

However, our performance last 
Friday evening was utterly poor. With 
a five hundred record and the season 
winding down, there existed a sense 
of urgency among the Midshipmen. 
An upset over the Blue Jays may war- 
ranta playoffberth. Ultimately, their 
season was dependent upon this 
game. 

Consequently, Navy cameto play. 
Their performance was commend- 
able. They were enthusiastic and 
gritty. Truly, they deserved to win, 
and we should feel fortunate to have 
come away with a victory. 

Our less than stellar performance 
can simply be attributed to attitude. 


-_ Weshowedlittle respect for Navy, and 


sy nm ay, in the closing seconds of 
te ASO EE He ¢ : t 


it appeared as if many of our players 
would have rather not showed up. 

_ Granted a rain storm prior to the 
game caused the field conditions to 
be sub-par, however, this is not a 
viable excuse seeing as both teams 
must endure the same conditions. 
__. Simply, one motivated team en- 
dountered another that was feeling 
too good about prior success. 

* Nevertheless, disaster was averted 
and we won the game. To our credit, 
showed a great deal of poise and 
rt eliminating a deficit late in the 
urth quarter. Goals by midfielders 
mnor Denihan and A.J. Haugen 
abled us to tie the game. 
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RICHARDSCHWESTER 
Off the bench 


the fourth quarter, attackman David 
Marks corralled a loose ball near the 
midfield line and darted a pass to an 
open Dylan Schlott. Schlott, who was 
one on one with goaltender Mickey 
Jarobe, faked high and dropped the 
game winner low in to the back of the 
net with one tick left on the clock. 

Moreover, our team’s performance 
was not necessarily indicative to cer- 
tain individuals. Midfielder A. T. 
Bailey played very well, contributing 
two goals and three assists on the 
evening. Additionally, David Marks 
added two goals and two assists. Fi- 
nally, defenseman Bob Doerr made 
his presence known by scooping up a 
team leading fifteen ground balls. 

This Saturday, nothing will be 
taken for granted. We will face a 
struggling Towson squad. However, 
we should expect nothing but their 
best effort. Defeating Hopkins 
would not only make their season, 
but would seriously compromise our 
bid for a first round bye in the tour- 
nament. 

Furthermore, it is imperative that 
we have a strong performance and 
continue toimprove, We must be very 


business like, treating every game asif — 
it were our last. Ultimately, I believe 


many positives can result from Navy 
game. rs 

Simply, no remaining opponent 
will be taken lightly. More impor- 
tantly, I believe that we have come to 


young, but promising, defense. 
“When you take on the position of 
goalie, you take on more than stop- 
ping shots, you have to communicate 
the whole game and bring everyone 
together.” 

This season, Carcaterra honors 
former teammate Chris Gardner, who 
passed away last fall after battling can- 
cer, by wearing Gardner’s jerseynum- 
ber. 

“During the last couple ofmonths, 
I got alot closer to Chris. I asked him 
ifhe would mind ifI wore his number 
and he was thrilled. It’s more for him 
than me. I think what I take from him 
was his heart, the way he played and 
the way he cared for Hopkins.” 

When asked what it is about 
Hopkins that makes his lacrosse ex- 
perience unique, Carcaterraresponds 
energetically, “I’ve played at a lot of 
different schools and there is nothing 
like the atmosphere of Hopkins. The 
crowds, television coverage, all of the 
support—it’s very exciting. Youdon't 
have that at a lot of other colleges.” 

Carcaterra also mentions the ad- 
vantage of having strong academics 
along with an_ excellent 


athleticprogram. 

As he puts it, “It’s not worth play- 
ing lacrosse unless you play for 
Hopkins.” 








Continued from Page A12 
shots to become just the 10th goalie 
in Hopkins history to register at least 
300 saves. 

Last night the Jays faced the ninth- 
ranked Flying Dutchmen of Hofstra 
in what looked to be tough matchup 
againsta team that has always played 
Hopkins tough in the past. 

However, it appeared that the four 
hour bus ride took its toll on the visi- 
tors and the Jays rolled toa 16-10 win. 

The starters shelled Hofstra goal- 
keeper Mark Spruyt, considered by 
many tobe one of the best in the coun- 
try. Dylan Schlott and A.J. Haugen 
continued to pace the Jays offense with 
6 and 3 goals respectively. 

On the other end, the Hofstra at- 
tack was no match for the Jays’ de- 
fense and Brian Carcaterra. They 


held the Dutch to only three goals in 
the first half, all of which were scored 
with a man-down after ill-advised 
penalties by the Jays. They also shut 
down the nation’s leading scorer in 
Dutch attackman Brian Langtry, 
holding him to only three assists. 
Caracaterra had eleven saves on the 
night, allowing only four goals before 
Eric Kuchner spelled him in the fourth 
quarter. 

The Jays started the game with a 6-0 
run, but were wary of getting too com- 
placent with their lead after Friday’s 
nightmare at Navy. The Dutch roared 
back to cut the Jays lead to three. But 
then the Jays took over for good with 
a 9-0 run in the second and third 
quarters and the game was never in 
doubt. 

The victory was the seventh 
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straight for the Jays and their elev- 
enth straight win in the month of 
April. 5 
In other notable action this week, 
Maryland regained the top spot In 
the national polls as they won their 
first ever Atlantic Coast Conference 
title. They dispatched North Caro= 
lina 13-8 last Friday night, and then 
downed Virginia in the champion- 
ship 14-11 behinda whopping 7 goals 
fromattackman Scott Hochstadtand 
5 assists from linemate Andrew 
Whipple. : 

Meanwhile, Princeton defeated 
Cornell but dropped to the secorid 
spot in the nation. Loyola, Hopkins’ 
last opponent of the season, upped 
their record to 10-1 with a victory 
over Butler to take control of the 
fourth spot, behind Hopkins. 
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Dave Marks has been running the Jays offense from behind the cage as he leads the team in assists. 3 


Taking the roar out of the Tigers. 


fter a disappointing ef 

fort against Navy, and 

hopefully a win versus 

number 9 Hofstra, the 

Jays look to the final two 
games of the season against Towson 
and Loyola. 

The Jays, ranked third in the na- 
tion look to move toward securing a 
first round bye in the NCAA Tour- 
nament as they play cross town rival 
Towson on Saturday. The unranked 
Towson Tigers will surely have their 
hands full with the high powered Jays, 
and the winning streak for JHU 
should continue. 

Let’s see how they’re going to do 
it. 

Before the season began for 
Towson, head coach Carl Runk said 
that offense would be the focus of the 
1998 team. Three of last season’s top 
scorers return for the Tigers, and they 
will also rely on the maturing of the 
underclassman and some of the new- 
comers to this year’s team. 

On attack, senior Matt Clune and 
junior Spencer Ford lead the offense. 
Clune could be the first Towson 
player to lead the Tigers in scoring 
for four years. This year, the senior 
co-captain is second in scoring with 
33 points, ten behind leader Spencer 
Ford. 

Ford, this season’s scoring leader 
with 44 points has picked up the slack 
for the injured Kevin Sturm. Ford, a 
former midfielder, was the fourth 
leading scorer last season and has 


GEORGESOTERAKIS 
Short Hops 


matured into arguably Towson’s best 
offensive player. 

Steve Preis, a junior from Perry 
Hall, Maryland rounds out the top 
unit and has added 28 goals and 3 
assists to be the third leading scorer 
on the Tigers roster this season. In 
addition, look for junior Josh Cornick, 
sophomore Tom Johnson and fresh- 
man Brad Reppert to round out the 
attack and contribute. 

As for the midfield, the Tigers are 
very young. The first unitis comprised 
of all sophomores, led by Todd Para- 
dise (17 goals, 5 assists). Paradise will 
be joined by Keith Smith and Chris 
Criswell. Playing second fiddle to this 
trio are senior southpaw Greg Franzen 
(16 points) junior transfer Greg Stark 
and freshman Dave Cummings. 

Face off star’s Eric Wedin and A.T. 
Bailey will be countered by Towson’s 
duo of Ryan Lachowicz and freshman 
Jay Berry. Lachowicz has won 60.7% 
of his face-offs and Berry has won 
58.5% of his face-offs this season. 
Wedin has been very consistent this 
season on the face-off front. 

Defensively the Tigers stand little 
hope against the powerfulalmostthree 
line deep Blue Jay attack. The familiar 
faces willlead the Jays attackandhere’s 
what the Tigers will counter with: 

Junior John Campbell returns as 


the only remaining starter from last 
season. He leads a group that adds 
senior co-captain Jack Copus and 
sophomore Chris Kaden. Copus and 
Kaden both played a great deal last 
season and look to improve and star 
in their roles as starters. Junior Chris 
Anzelone moves from short stick 
middie to long pole defense and isa 
key component of coach Runk’s folie 
man defensive rotation. ‘2 

Freshman Mike Machiran ha§ 
been impressive and will also see time 
on the defensive front. At defensivé 
middie, junior Steve Wohltmann, is 
last year’s leader in ground balls with 
53 returns. He is joined by sopho2 
more Tim Parks and freshman Matt 
Keyes. 7 

Inthe nets, John Horrigan, a fresh< 
man has been battling with frosh 
Geoff Champney. Horrigan hasseized 
the reigns of sorts, playingin 10 game§ 
andallowing 9.2 goalsa game. Heand 
his defense will have their hands full 
against a fiery Blue Jays squad. 

I see no way that Towson could 
upset the Blue Jays. They are just infe- 
rior in talent. If we look at common 
opponents, Hofstra, Syracuse, Hant- 
ford and Maryland, the Jays have 
beaten all but one of them while 
Towson’s only win was against Hart- 
ford. Besides, Dudley Dixon will look 
to destroy his former mates and lead 
the Jays to victory. So, there you have 
it, the Jays win again. 


News-letter Prediction: Jays 18-7, 





A lesson in overtime intensity 


e arrived at the 

UMBC turf, not 

intimidated that 

they were a Divi- 

sionI teamandnot 
scared that Coach Tucker’s sister, 
Heather Kormanik, is the third lead- 
ing scorer in Division I, but rather, we 
were pumped and ready to be chal- 
lenged..We wanted to put ona show. 
And a show it was. 

Under the lights at UMBC, it all 
came down to who wanted it more. 
The UMBC defense came prepared 
for our offensive plays so we had to 
resort to our more instinctual style of 
play called free lancing. We scored 
goal for goal and the intensity level 
never dropped a level on either side. 

The defense was on the ball as was 
our goalie, Anita Patibandla. 

Wealso came prepared and knew 
most of their plays so we shut them 
down on our settled defense. Maria 
Fontoura was asked to mark the 
ominous Heather Kormanik and she 
stepped up to the job. In numerous 
occasions, Fontoura’s quick feet 
were much too fast for Kormanik’s 


NANCY KIM 
Off the Bench 


pencil-thin legs. 

UMBC, not surprisingly, put a 
rather large defender on Danielle 
Maschuci and basically face guarded 
her. They slid to her early, double- 
teaming her every time she got the 
ball. But, it only took Maschuci the 
first half to adjust to their defensive 
pressure. Early on, she couldn’t play 
her style of lacrosse and she was 
pissed. I could see the fire in her eyes 
and all of a sudden she clicked on, 

She took it upon herself to step up 
when her team needed her to and she 
scored the last three goals of regula- 
tion. Three times in a row she ripped 
the ball past the ego-deflated goalie 
and we were up by one, 13 to 12, with 
a minute to go in the second half. 

In that last minute, we ran into 
some defensive problems and Anita 
saw 4 eight meter shots in a row and 
stopped every single one of them. We 
thought we had won the game until 


‘ 


UMBC managed to get off a ridicu-, 
lous goal in the last :01 of the game. It 
was our College of New Jersey game, 
all over again: the lights, the scream-, | 
ing fans and the overtime nail-biting, 
drama. Everything felt the same; alk 
except the outcome. - 
Welearned something in our Col-, 
lege of New Jersey game and we 
stepped it up a notch to score the, 
only goal in overtime, Danielle 
Maschuci once again had the incred-, 
ible ability to finish her shot under, 
extreme pressure. She was unbeliev-, 
able. All we needed to do was hold off 
UMBC until the end. a. 
Anita Patibandla, with 17 saves; 
managed to also step up to the task 
of stopping three more eight meter 
shots to shut out UMBC in over-, 
time. lab 
We had won and all I remember 
was screaming and jumping up and 
down with my teammates, feeling, — 
high from the win. The best thing — 
about the whole thing was that the, _ 


- UMBC turfis the location of the Na; _ 


tional Championships in May. We _ 
just practiced winning, =, 
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WESTERN CONFERENCE 
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pY YONG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


Overwhelming in singles as well as 
doubles, the Johns Hopkins men’s 
tennis team (6-1) bulldozed over the 
Ursinus team 7-0 in the last week’s 
match. The weather permitted only 
one out of the three scheduled 
matches for the Blue Jays this week. 

In singles, freshmen Andrew Chu 
remained undefeated in the season 
and James Saxe waxed the court as 
they gave up merely 5 games com- 
pined out of 4 sets. Juniors Greg 
Malawer and Maury Stern continued 
their undefeated campaign winning 
poth matches giving up combined 2 

ames in 4 sets. In addition, senior 
John Saxe dazzled his opponent earn- 
ing the victory easily, 6-2, 6-2. 

“Our entire team came out with 
energy and intensity. Everyone played 
yery well and in the end, we finished 
strong,’ commented John Saxe. 

“Ursinus team was definitely one 
of the weakest teams in our confer- 
ence. When you face a weaker team, 
you want to experiment with differ- 
ent things and take the opportunity 
toexplore different tactics so that you 
may be ready fora tougher opponent. 

Even so, we don’t take any team for 
granted and the key was for our team 
tocome out and play with intensity,” 


Tennis merciless versus Bears 


said Malawer. 

In doubles, the combination of 
brothers, John and James Saxe 
crushed their opponents 8-0 as they 
improved to 4-1 in the conference 
and 5-1 overall. Also, the duo of jun- 
lor Jon Friedman and sophomore 
Greg Cunningham was victorious 
after their 8-3 finish; and the pair of 
Junior Sean Rodgers and senior Ja- 
son Lowe earned a one-sided victory 
8-0. 

Although the anticipated game 
against a powerful Washington Col- 
lege team has been postponed due to 
the weather, the players are well pre- 
pared forthe battle. Washington Col- 
lege has lingered at the top spot of the 
conference in the past and the Blue 
Jays are looking forward to sendinga 
new message. 

“The team that we looked forward 
to meeting was definitely Washing- 
ton College since the beginning of 
the season. I think that the players on 
our team have gotten personally close 
after the trip to Bermuda earlier in 
the season. We’re really hungry for 
the win against them and we’re look- 
ing forward to sending a message,” 
commented Malawer. 

Somewhere down the line on a 
date that is yet to be announced, the 
Blue Jays will meet the challenge of 
Washington College; and it prom- 
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ises to bring a lot of intensity and 
excitement. 


WOMEN’S TENNIS 


The Johns Hopkins women’s team 
met the challenge of three teams this 
past week and they came out victori- 
ous in two. The Blue Jays managed to 
beat Washington College and Loyola 
7-2, 6-3 respectively but lost a close 
meet to Muhlenberg 4-5, 

At Washington College, the Blue 
Jays topped the home team 5-1 in 
singles and 2-1 in doubles. Freshman 
Lauren Cherande continued to play 
well as she won easily 6-0, 6-1. 

At home against Muhlenberg, in 
the heartbreaker, Cherande again 
played tough by overwhelming the 
opponent 6-0, 6-2. Seniors Amy 
Shuster and Melissa Agocs also played 
well as they crushed their opponent 
losing only 7 games combined. How- 
ever, losing two of the three doubles, 
Hopkins lost the meet by 1. 

Finally, against Loyola seniors 
Amy Shuster had little trouble as she 
defeated her opponentin straight sets 
6-2, 6-2. Inan extended match senior 
Melissa Agocs came back to win 3-6, 
6-1, 7-5. Winning 5 singles matches, 
the Blue Jays secured the victory as 
they looked forward to matches 
against Bryn Mawr on Thursday. 
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JHU men’s tennis serves up a 6-1 record with a 7-0 win over Ursinus, as they await their chance to prove 





fter seven months and 
over 1500 regular season 
games, the NHL playoffs 
commence Wednesday 
with the Detroit Red 
Wings looking to defend their Stanley 
Cup Title. Last year the Red Wings 
stormed into the finals and easily 
swept the Philadelphia Flyers, 4-0. The 
Wings will be hard-pressed to repeat 
their performance of a year ago. 

It will be equally difficult for the 
Flyers to repeat their success. For 
some reason the NHL has not had a 
tepeat winner since the 1991-1992 
Pittsburgh Penguins. It is the longest 
Span ofanon-repeat winner amongst 
the four major sports. In fact since the 
Penguins won back-to back champi- 
onships, there has been no other team 
to appear in consecutive finals. Re- 
cent history suggests that neither the 
Flyers nor the Red Wings will make it 
to the finals. 


Dallas v. San Jose 
Four year ago, the Sharks stunned 
the Red Wings in the first round of 
the play-offs. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Sharks have had no regular 


Or post-season success. The Stars on 


the other hand, boast of the best 
record in the NHL. They have an ex- 
cellent offensive attack, led by Mike 
Modano. Ed Belfour has played ex- 


-Cellent between the pipes. The only 


thing that could make this interesting 


P. 
. 


Gridiron reveals his picks for NHL playoffs 


JAYMEPANI 


Doc Gridiron 


is if the Stars start to 
choke like they did last 
year. They won't. 
Stars in five. 
Coloradov. Edmonton 

Make no mistake, 
Colorado has 
struggled. The “Lanche were sup- 
posed to start a dynasty similar to 
the Oilers of the 80’s after their Cup 
win two years ago. But for some 
reason, they have lost the passion 
that made them unbeatable two 
yearsago. JoeSakicistheheartand soul 
of the team. Without him the Avs are 
not a contender. The Oilers upset the 
Stars last year in the first round, but 
they have traded many of their players 
from last year. If Curtis Joseph plays 
well, this series could be one to 
watch. But Patrick Roy does not 
lose in the first round, Avs in six. 
Detroit v. Phoenix 

The most underachieving team 
in the league meets the defending 
champs. This has the making of a 
quick series. Detroitis stronger than 
the Coyotes at every position. The 
Wings only question mark coming 
into the play-offs this year is their 
young goaltender, Chris Osgood. 
Then again, it was a question going 
into the play-offs last year, and Mike 
Vernon picked up the Most Valu- 
able Player of the play-offs. Osgood 
will struggle and the Wings won't 
make it to the Conference Finals, but 
they do take care of Phoenix in five. 
St. Louis v. Los Angeles 


The success of 
both teams is sur- 
prising. Larry 
Robinson, the 
coach ofthe Kings, 
has done a re- 
markable job this 
year. St. Louis has more talent, and 
better goaltending. BUT, L.A. has a 
better team. They won all year by out- 
working their opponents. That is the 
key to the play-offs. This should be 
the most competitive series in the 
West. L.A. will rekindle some magic 
from ’93. L.A. in seven. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 


New Jersey v. Ottawa 

The Devils are far better than the 
Senators. The Devils do not choke in 
the first round. The Devils will not 
lose a game. 
Pittsburgh v. Montreal 

Montreal played well all year and 
then collapsed into seventh place over 
the final month and a half. The Pen- 
guins did not play well over the last 
two weeks. It is interesting to note 
that the Pens did better this year with- 
out Lemieux than last year with him. 
Comeback player of the year should 
go to Tom Barrasso who by the way 
has two Stanley Cup rings. The 
Canadiens will not fold easily, but the 
Pens are a better defensive team than 
in years past. Pens in five. 
Philadelphia v. Buffalo 
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COURTESY OF ANDREA YAFFE , 


Improving in sync, JHU crew finishes in the top three in a trio of finals just in time for the Dad Vail regatta. 


Crew shows skills in Philly 


Special to the News-Letter 


Last weekend at the Murphy Cup 
in Philadelphia crew showed great 
improvementall around as the men’s 
and women’s novice teams as well as 
men’s varsity each finished within the 
top three of their races’ finals. 

“Tt’s nice to see hard work pay 
off,” said varsity men’s crew cap- 
tain Dan Joffe, “This is the first time 
that I can remember when both of 
the novice teams were in the ‘finals. 
It looks as if things are starting to 
click for both the men’s and the 
women’s teams.” 

The novice men’s eight beat pre- 
vious victor Drexel as well as sev- 
eral other reputable teams to finish 
second in their heat as well as third 
in the finals. In addition, the novice 
women showed their tough skills by 
brushing off a tough start and rac- 
ing to third in their heat as well as 
second in the finals. The men’s var- 
sity team also showed their im- 
provement when they were able to 
finish third in the finals. 

“T think that our boat got better 
this week. We managed to beat a 
team pretty handily that beat us in 
the beginning of the year. This was 


also the first race where we got re- 
ally good chance to catch a team at 
the end of the race. Those are two 
really good signs for our team that 
gives us a good outlook for the fu- 
ture,” Joffe said. 

The varsity women’s team. was 
dealt a tough blow before the race 
even started when the stroke Christy 
Hsiao sprained her ankle. That forced 
the regular coxswain Stephanie Th- 
ompson back into the rower’s seat for 
the first time in the spring season for 
the race. 

“We didn’t finish as well as we 
would have liked, but it was a good 
learning experience. We have had a 
few setbacks this season, but every- 
one is working real hard to put it 
together for Vails,” said Thompson. 

Since crew is a three season sport, 
the team is showing the skills they 
worked on at winter workouts and 
spring break. The fall season also dif- 
fers from the spring season in that the 
spring regattas are 2000 meter head 
to head sprint races while the team 
races in 5000 head races during the 
fall. Therefore during spring break at 
a rowing camp in South Carolina, the 
team works on the switch.. 

“The chance that we had to work 


out on the water three times a day 
during spring break gave each teama 
chance to refine their strokes and 
learn whatit takes to win in the shorter 
sprint races in the spring,” said noy- 
ice men’s coach John Kloss. 

The first race of the season came 
during the last weekend of spring 
break in Augusta, Georgia. The race 
was attended by top teams such as 
Cornell and Duke who will probably 
not be seen for the rest of the season. 
“That race gave us a good chance to 
assess the skills we learned over the 
break and see what aspects of the race 
we need to expand on for the future,” 
Kloss commented. 

The rest of the season will be spent 
working up to the Dad Vail regatta in 
Philadelphia. Not only is that the last 
race of the season, but that will pose 
the toughest competition of the sea- 
son. “Our whole season is directed 
towards being able to do our best at 
Vails. This regatta will be the most 
exciting race of the season because 
the area turns into a big two day cir- 
cus with the huge crowds that attend 
and the great teams that will be there, 
working their hardest to prove that 
they are the best,” said varsity men’s 
coxswain Sanae Kubota. 





Track is runner up at Mason Dixon 


Special to News Letter 


This past weekend the Track and 
Field Team traveled to Western Mary- 
land College to participate in the an- 
nual Mason Dixon Invitational. De- 
spite the rain swept track, the team 
put for some fast times and came 
home with several medals. 

For the only time all year, the meet 
was scored Co-ed. The Jays left as the 
runner-ups, falling to only West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan. On the men’s side, 
the team scored 78, three short of the 
highest men’s total of 81, while the 
women scored 56. 

For the women, Joyce Hairston 
grabbed goldin the 1500m (5:19) and 





Without a doubt the best first 
round series. You cannot go two 
sentences without mentioning that 
Dominic Hasek will play a major 
rollin this series. He already won a 
gold medal. And if you think there 
is no way he can beat the Flyers by 
himself, check out the shoot-out of 
the Olympics agaisnt Canada. The 
Flyers have been in turmoil all year 
long. They fired their coach with 
twenty games left in the season. 
They traded away a young 
defenseman (Ninanmaa) and a 
young goaltender (Snow) fora shot 
at the Cup. The Sabres have been 
bounced out of the play-offs the 
last two times by the Flyers. Hasek’s 
critics have pointed to the fact that 
he has not won a series yet. It’s time 
for him to shut those critics up. 
Sabres in six. 

Boston v. Washington 

Pat Burns, the Bruins coach, is 
undoubtedly the best coach in the 
game. Hemanaged toimprovethe Bru- 
ins by thirty points from a year ago. 
That speaks for itself. These teams will 
belinked by their trade at the end oflast 
year that sent Rick Tocchet, Adam 
Oates and Bill Ranford to the Caps. 
The Bruinsonlyreceived Anson Carter, 
Jason Allison, Jim Carey and Byron 
Dafoe: all three major contributors to 
this year’s campaign. The Caps area 
soft team. If Peter Bondra goes crazy 
they might win, but Burns won’t let 
that happen. Bruins in seven, 





the 3000m (12:10). Additionally Stacy 
Patton took home the gold in the Jav- 
elin with a toss of 31.28 meters. 

Also getting medals at the meet 
were Heather Relyea, who grabbed 
the bronze in the 1500 (5:38), Katie 
Hsich, who took second in the 
10,000m (44:18), and Sue Kanuck, 
who got thesliver in the 400m hurdles 
(1:16). In the throwing events, Sie 
McDuffy took the bronze in the Jav- 
elin (27.08m), as did Marjahna Segers 
in the Shot Put (10.67m). 

On the men’s side, Eric Edmonds 
led the way, sweeping the 1500m 
(4:11) and the 800m (1:59.6). In the 
10,000m Jim Lancaster took the gold 
with a time of 33:15. Medals were also 
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Savor our delicious DESSERTS & 
TREATS. Bring your lunch. Sit at our 
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won by Jay Barry, who took the silver 
in the 800 (1:59.7) and Matt Wisnioski 
in 3000m Steeplechase (10:30). Eric 
Shiozaki took first in the 5000m. 

The throwers also left a favorable 
impression amongst the competition. 
Hopkins swept the Javelin as Will 
Cairnes, Joe Butler, and Ryan Cairnes 
took first, second, and third respec- 
tively. Additionally, Levon Lloydtook 
the silver in the Shot Put ( 11.95) and 
the bronze in the Discus (34.71). 

This week, several athletes will 
travel to the pinnacle of track and 
field, Penn Relays. This weekend the 
team will attend the Dickinson Col- 
lege Invitational to tune up for Con- 
ferences. 
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Friday 
M. Baseball vs. Washington C., 3:30 pm 


Saturday 
W. Lacrosse vs. Washington C., 11:00 am 


M. Lacrosse vs. Towson, 2:00 pm 


SPORTS 
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Senior co-captain and starting goalkeeper 
Anita Patibandla recorded 17 saves, includ- 
ing one free position shot with 12 seconds left 
to play in the Blue Jays 14-13 double overtime 
win over Division | UMBC. 
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Hopkins defeated Division | opponent UMBC 14-13 in overtime. 


Lady Jays fly high | 
into final stretch | 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
New-Letter Staff 


Heading into the final trio of 
matches for the regular season, the 
Johns Hopkins women’s lacrosse 
team remains on top of the Centen- 
nial Conference (undefeated in eight 
conference games) and among the 
top ten in Division III with their 10-2 
overall record. 

“This is a very confident group of 
young women and they expect and 
demand to be challenged. They are 
very focused on our goals and we are 
ateam that gets up for the big games,” 
said head coach Janine Tucker. 

Twa. passat 
Wednesday, the 
Blue Jays trav- 
eled cross-town 
to Division I 
UMBC and 
came home 
with a huge 14- 

13 overtime vic- 
tory. The last 
time the two 
teams met was in 1987,and JHU came 
away from the battle witha 11-10 win. 

Sophomore Danielle Maschuciled 
the way with four goals and two as- 
‘sists last Wednesday. Senior co-cap- 
tain Anita Patibandla made 17 saves 
inthe game, while across the field, her 
counterpart made 16. 

_ Patibandla was rewarded for her 
efforts last week with Centennial Con- 
ference Honor Roll recognition. 

Freshman center Jessica Popham 
had another outstanding outing as 
‘she tallied three goals and added one 
assist. Junior Neda Dawood contrib- 
uted three goals as the Jays defeated 

“their second Division I opponent of 
the season. 

On Saturday, the Blue Jays again 
went on the road and narrowly came 
away with a 9-8 victory over Centen- 

_ nial foe Haverford. Maschuci contin- 

ued her assault on the opposing de- 

fense, keeping the net warm with three 

goals and one assist. 

_ The Blue Jaystrailed 5-3 at the half 

and then 7-4 with 25 minutes remain- 

ing in the second half, but scored the 
~ game’s next five goals to secure their 
feated conference record. 

-. Junior Ramsey Neale scored the 
game winner and assisted on senior 
co-captain Cathy Dancz’s insurance 
goal. Neale has been a constant on 
defense for the Jays, but has recently 
made her presence known on the 
scoring column. 

Junior Nancy Kim and senior 

Dancz each followed two point per- 
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formances against the Receivers with 
a pair of points each against the Fords. 

“UMBC tookso much outofusboth 
physically and emotionally. Against 
Haverford we weren’t ourselves, but 
once we settled down, we still came out 
with the win” said Tucker. 

Hopkins returned home for 
Tuesday’s game against the Green 
Terrors of Western Maryland. Start- 
ing slowly against the Centennial foe, 
the Jays finally broke a 4-4 tie midway 
through the first-half when Dawood 
scored two straight goals, on her way 
to a six goal performance, leading 
Hopkins to a 15-7 victory. 

“We jumped to a quick lead, scor- 

.  ingwithin the first 
fifteen seconds of 
the game, but then 
we allowed them 
to score soon af- 
ter. We _ were 
sloppy and slug- 
gish in the first 
half. Inthe second 
half, we settled 
down and played 
much better, but still not very clean. 
We shot very well, but we had mis- 
takes in our passing. The defense was 
great in the second half. After allow- 
ing six goals in the first half, we held to 
one goal in the second half,” said 
Tucker. 

With a junior, asophomore, anda 
rookie each tallying six points, JHU 
won their eighth Conference victory 
this season (the 23rd consecutive vic- 
tory since the 1996 season). Joining 
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Dawood was Maschuciwith two goals. 


and a game high four assists and 
Popham, who tied a career-high five 
goals and added one assist. 

The victory was the sixth straight 
for Hopkins as the Jays ended West- 
ern Maryland’s three-game winning 
streak. JHU used a 4-1 run which 
gaped the two halves and a 5-0 run in 
the final ten minutes of play to secure 
the win. 

Hopkins faces Franklin and 
Marshall tonight in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania in a matchup of the sixth and 
eighth ranked teams in the nation. 
The Blue Jays will then play their last 
Centennial Conference game on Sat- 
urday when they host Washington 
College at 11:00 am. 

“With our big guns, the opposing 
defense will be unable to put good 
defenders onall of them. Even ifsome- 
body is not playing well, we have many 
more who will. Even ifa team can play 
good team defense on us, we still have 
several things to fall back on,” said 
Tucker. 
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“#16 Navy (5-6) 
} ‘VISITOR 

_ #3 Hopkins (9-2) 

BY WAQAR HASIB 


News-Letter Staff 


The last time Navy beat Hopkins, 
Gerald Ford was in office. The last 
time they met in 1997, the Blue Jays 
handed the Midshipmen a 24-5 
pounding at Homewood, their worst 
defeat ever. So Friday’s Hopkins- 
Navy showdown in Annapolis fig- 
ured to be a done deal, right? 

Wrong. Thanks to Dylan Schlott’s 
goal with one second remaining on 
the clock, the Blue Jays eked outa 15- 
14 victory to extend their winning 
streak to five games and hold onto 
the third spot in the national polls. 

Navy looked overwhelmed in the 
first half, as the Blue Jays roared out 
to a 7-2 lead at the end of the first 
quarter and a 9-4 advantage going 
into the locker roomsat halftime. But 
the Jays, troubled by third-quarter 
woes all season long, let the Midship- 
men string together four unanswered 
goals to close the deficit to 9-8 with 
3:14 left in the third quarter. 

After midfielder A.T. Bailey net- 
ted Hopkins’ lone third-quarter goal, 
the Midshipmen steamed ahead to 
take a 12-10 lead and just over 10 
minutes left in the game. 

But those ten minutes led to one of 
the narrowest finishes in Blue Jay his- 
tory. Middies Conor Denihan and 
Matt O’Kelly each netted a goal to 
fuel a 4-1 Hopkins run that gave the 
Jays a 14-13 lead with just over a 
minute to play, but with 38 seconds 
remaining Midshipman Jamie 
O'Leary fired a difficult shot into the 
net that made overtime look inevi- 
table. 

Hopkins won the ensuing faceoff 
ona false start penalty, and marched 
downfield for the final possession of 
regulation. Navy nearly forceda turn- 
over, but steady senior attackman 


Blue Jays down 


BY DAVID POLLACK 
News-Letter Staff 


This week the varsity baseball team 
lost only one of its four games, which 
were all played in the conference, 
moving its record to 25-2 and 13-1in 
the division. The lone loss did not 
affect the biweekly ABCA NCAA Di- 
vision III poll in which the Blue Jays 
retained the #4 spot. 

Last Tuesday, JHU hosted the Red 
Devils of Dickinson college, as Scott 
Orlovsky took the mound on only 
two days rest. After Orlovsky retired 
the side in order in the first inning 
and the Jays picked up two runs in 
the bottom half of the inning, it ap- 
peared that Orlovsky was headed to 
yet another victory. 

The game did not go so smoothly, 
however, as the Jays’ ace allowed one 
run to score in the following inning 
ona wild pitch, another in the fourth 
and allowed an uncharacteristic four 
runs in the sixth inning before he was 
pulled. 

Unfortunately for the Hopkins 
faithful, the bullpen could not get the 
job done either. After the offense had 
taken back the lead in the bottom of 
the inning, 8-6, relief pitcher Adam 
Berke hit the first two batters he faced, 


both of whom would later come | 


around to score. The following 
pitcher, John Dunlop, also gave up 
two runs in the inning. 

His replacement, and the final 
pitcher for the Jays that afternoon, 
Kevin Eades, was able to go the rest of 
the nine innings, but he too gave up 
three runs. These runs turned out to 
be costly, as they were the margin of 
victory for the Red Devils in their 13- 
10 upset win. 

Whenasked ifhe thoughtthe team 
might have overlooked its opponents 
inlight of the upcoming game against 
second place Ursinus, junior John 
Christ did not think so, 

“I just think we didn’t play our 
game,” Christ, whose .505 batting 
average leads the team and is 19th in 
the nation. “And,” he added. “We've 
been playing well again since then.” 

The next game was business as 
usual, as JHU took revenge for their 
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Hopkins sinks Navy’s high hopes, 15-14 


Dave Marks and Dylan Schlott 
: zz 
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The Navy Midshipmen gave Andrew Godfrey and the Jays all they could handle Friday night in Annapolis. 


Dave Marks connected onacrisp pass 
to Schlott, who fired from close range 
past Navy netminder Mickey Jarboe 
as time expired. 

“This one really hurts,” said Navy 
skipper Richie Meade, “Our kids de- 
fended their turf and did everything 
but win the game.” 

Blue Jays head coach Tony Sea- 
man conceded thathis squad escaped 
withaluckyvictory. “This was a game 
Navy shouldn’t have lost,” he said. 
“They played great. We learned a 








loss with an excellent performance in 
the rematch. Hopkins scored four 
runs in the first inning on RBIs by 
Christ and Centennial Conference 
Weekly Honor Roll member Steve 
Milo. 

The Jays added five more by the 
sixth to chase the Dickinson starter. 
Todd Flannery went the distance for 
the Blue Birds, giving up four earned 
runs on thirteen hits without walking 
a batter to pick up his team-leading 
ninth victory. 

On Saturday, the double-header 
against Ursinus was rained out and 
rescheduled for Monday, giving the 
Jays two extra days to prepare for the 
Bears. The break gave Orlovsky, who 
started the first game, the rest he 


valuable lesson this week: you can’t 
live on last week’s win.” 

Schlott and Marks have become a 
lethal combination for opposing de- 
fenses. Schlott paced the Jays with 
three goals, and comfortably holds 
the team lead at 3.3 goals per game. 
Marks, who moved into the starting 
lineup three games into the season, 
tallied three assists anda pair of goals; 
he holds the team lead in assists with 
16. Overall, the Jays now boast the 
most efficient offense in Division I, 


Ursinus in extra innings 


needed. 

After giving up an unearned run in 
the first inning, Orlovsky got out of a 
bases loaded, two out jam and never 
looked back. He scattered four hits 
(allowing two unearned runs) 
throughout the rest of the six innings 
on his way to his eighth victory of the 
year while keeping his ERA belowtwo. 

The offense also produced, as the 
team netted 10 total bases in the sixat- 
bats of its three and four hitters in- 
cluding two doubles by Milo, who was 
named to the Centennial Conference 
Honor Roll this week. Milo’s .464 av- 
erage and 41 ribbies are second only 
to Christ, and he leads the team in 
doubles, with 14. 

Inthe final game of the week against 
Ursinus, John Christ stole the show, 
hitting a home run in the first inning 


_and pitching a complete game into 


extra innings (170 pitches) of the 
double-header shortened game. His 
strikeout of the final Ursinus batter, 
gave Johnnie Craig a chance to hit his 


second extra-inning, game-winning 


after giving up two unearned runs and kept his ERA under two. 


College of New Jersey, 


with a 15.40 goals-per-game aver- 
age. 

However the defense appeared to 
take a step backwards from last 
week’s outstanding performance 
against Maryland. Navy attackman 
Jason Hull broke through the lines 
for three goals on the night, and 
Navy’s 14 goals total were the most 
given up by Hopkins since their last 
loss against Syracuse. Carcaterra re- 
mained solid, though, stopping 18 

Continued on Page A10 
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hit of the year to give JHU the come- 
from-behind victory, 6-5. 

Christ has beer absolutely spec- 
tacular this season. Besides leading _ 
the team in BA, he has chalked up 10 
home runs this season and his 25 
career dingers make him the all-time 
leader at Hopkins. 

“Lm seeing the balla little bit bet- 
ter, now,” John said, in regard to his 
hitting. “But I think the big differ- 
ence is the adjustment in my stance 
that Coach Babb helped me make.” 

The change has apparently 
helped, as Christ has batted in 51 
runs this season, 10 more than any- 
one else on the best offensive teamin, — 
the conference, » es 

“Also, I’mjust having fun,” Christ 
added finally. “It’s fun todo welland — 
it’s fun to win.” Neon 7 

Hopkins hopes to continue these _ 
winning ways next week with three — 
importantconferencegamesandtwo _ 
challenging games at home against _ 
D-III powers, Montclair State and _ 
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THEBUZZ 


A Weekly Summary of 
What’s Inside Section B 


What was so special about yesterday? 
It was Earth Day silly! Discover today how you 
can “Save the Earth” and what others are al- 
ready doing for Mother Earth.* B2 


FEATURES 


The penultimate From the Gutt addresses 
masculinity issues. Tom, being a man him- 
self, knows the topic well. If you or some- 


one you know is male, this is a must-read | day of praise and respect for Mother 


| Nature. That’sright, folks, yesterday, 
| onlythree daysafter Odyssey’98 came 

“Wheel... Of... FORTUNE!” You're probably 
_ashamed to admit it, but the very words stir 


for you. + B3 


something in your soul. One Hopkins student 


will be appearing on Wheel this week, so take 
time out from your penultimate week of — | 
- Classes to see how he does. Also check out our 


JHU pre-Wheel wrapup. * B3 


Who are those young people wandering 








BY BARBARA KIVIAT 
News-Letter Staff 


A good definition of irony is the 
mass accumulation of empty beer 
cups, ticket stubs and literally tons of 
other trash from that event we so 
fondly call Spring Fair being so closely 
followed by a nationally-recognized 


toa Sunday-afternoon halt, was Earth 
Day. Thinking that maybe you 
shouldn’t have so thoughtlessly let 
that paper program fall from your 
hands and onto the quad? 

Well, maybe regret has not yet 
quite set in, but nonetheless, Spring 


| Fair, and the colossal waste that it 
| produces, raises some interesting 


questions about Hopkins and how it 


around campus recently? No, we're not talking | handles its trash. 


| about the Tutorial Project kids. We're talking 
- about prefroshes, who stormed the campus _ 





~ last weekend, the penultimate weekend 
get pabghombs RSs Ga 5 





"we take a look at the mo 
ew movies in the works, a 
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n Tuesday, April 14th, 

1998, I arrived at 

Camden Yards armed 

with two tickets for the 

evening’s contest 
against the Chicago White Sox. I made 
my way around the stadium to the 
area behind home plate, and walked 
in under the facade that read “Press 
Entrance.” 

I was accompanied that day by Joe 
Yoon, the News-Letter’s, photogra- 
pher. Joe asked the gentleman be- 
hind the desk for our press creden- 
tials. The gentleman swiftly took out 
two orange cards and handed them 
to us. We put them around our 
necks and away we went, members 
of the media. 

Wetook the elevator labeled “Press 
Only” to the field level and proceeded 
onto the playing surface of Camden 


- Yards. | felt like I was living a dream. 


I couldn’t believe my eyes-Cal 
Ripken and Roberto Alomar play- 
‘ing catch. Albert Belle and Charlie 
O’Brien chatting in the dugout. It 


~ was unbelieve ble. 


After looking around in awe for 


__ what seemed like a few minutes, we 
-_ were interrupted by an usher who 
realized that we didn’t belong on the 
- field. There was one problem. We 
_ did! After a brief discussion with the 
usher, Joeand I separatedand he went 


into the photographer’s booth and I 


_mademy way up tothe press box. The 
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Even when Spring Fair is not aug- 
menting the trash bill, the Homewood 
campus, home to thousands of dorm 
rooms, offices and dining facilities, 
produces waste by the metric ton. Is 
all that trash ending up in an over- 
flowing landfill or on the floor of the 
Atlantic? The answer is obviously 
“no,” for who among us cannot recall 
recently seeing one of those blue plas- 
tic pseudo-trash cans, announcing 
“PAPER ONLY”? 

By state law, public universities in 


the state of Maryland are required to 
keep a20 percent recycling rate, which 


is defined as the weight of recycled 


| ALL PHOTOS BY BENEDICTA KIM/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 
| Paper from Hopkins faculty and staff is the most recycled material, by 


“Tf tt looks recyclable to 


me, I grab it.” 


—MAC HOLLOWAY OF 
CUSTODIAL SERVICES 


Der ae 


trash divided by the weight of non- 
recycled trash. Since Hopkinsisa pri- 
vate institution, it is not held to the 
same standard by law, but despite 


. thisloophole, Hopkins still maintains 


on average a 20 percent rate, accord- 
ing to Pat Moran, coordinator of Re- 
cycling Waste Management. 

Compared to other schools, which 
can achieve up to 50 percent recy- 
cling rates through such time and 
energy consuming practices as 
composting, Hopkins does not ap- 
pear to be on the leading edge of recy- 
cling. However, numbers can be mis- 
leading, as determining recycling 
rates involves much estimating, so 
Hopkins’ recycling rate must be 
viewed in this context. 

And exactly what programs does 
Hopkins employ in its recycling ef- 
forts? The office of Recycling Waste 
Management is behind most of the 
aluminum, glass and paper recycling 
bins around campus, which are emp- 
tied by BFI, the multinational waste 
management company, which also 
provides general trash collection ser- 
vices. In addition, Habitat for Hu- 
manity has special aluminum collec- 


weight and volume, on the Homewood Campus. 


fun had just begun. 

The press boxis two levels. There’s 
a TV/radio level and a print media 
level. On the second level, there is a 
cafeteria, providing a pre-game meal 
for the media. During the game, the 
media is treated to hot dogs, drinks, 
and popcorn. The game began and I 
had a bird’s eye view of all of the 
action. I sat right behind home plate, 
in perfect position to see all of the 
action and the accuracy of all the 
pitches. 

As I was sitting, chatting and 


GEORGESOTERAKIS 
Field of Dreams 


watching the game, I noticed a 
gentleman with a New York Mets 
jacket on. I thought to myself that 
this man resembled a senior scout 
for the New York Mets, Buddy Kerr. 
I was right. 

I approached him, and we started 
talking about baseball and the Mets. 
After talking baseball with Buddy for 
an inning, I returned to my seat so he 
could scout some players. The game 
ended with the Orioles defeating 
the White Sox, and Jesse Orosco 
earning a save. 

After the game I met Joe down 


near the clubhouses, the place that 


@ ' 


hewing fat with the Orioles 


we had earlier designated as the post- 
game meeting area. We waited with 
the other reporters outside of the Ori- 
oles clubhouse and when the doors 
opened, we rushed in. 

We made our way into Manager 
Ray Miller’s office and heard the 
postgame press conference. Then 
we entered the Orioles’ club house. 
The club house is a large square 
room. It has several couches, 2 TVs, 
aradio, food anda refrigerator full of 
beer and alternative beverages. 

I spoke briefly with Jimmy Key, 
who had pitched an outstanding ball 
game that night. I was a little nervous 
about speaking to the ball players, 
but I quickly overcame that fear and 
had conversations with several of the 
players. 

The clubhouse was like a sea of 
stars; future Hall of Famer Eddie 
Murray; World Series hero Joe Carter; 
the heroic Eric Davis and even Ozzie 
Guillen chatting on his cell phone. 
My biggest thrill came courtesy of a 
former Met, Jesse Orosco. Any fan of 
the 1986 New York Mets holds Jesse 
in their heart. 

None ofus can forget him throw- 
ing up his mitt as the Mets won the 
World Series that season. I took the 
opportunity to chat with him about 
the 1986 Mets and the correlations, 


‘if any, between this year’s Orioles 


and that magical team of 1986. What 
a thrill. Jesse was great, he answered 







tion bins, which they use as a means 
of fundraising for their program. 
Another recycling program which 
benefits charity is run by Eden Stotsky 
of the Evergreen House, a division of 
Johns Hopkins located on the 45th 
block of North Charles Street. Stotsky 
heads a program which collects used 
printer cartridges, and then returns 
them to the manufacturer for rebate 
money, which is subsequently do- 
nated to United Way of Central Mary- 
land. 

Getting back to the crux of 
Hopkins recycling, Pat Moran notes 
that the majority of whatis recycled at 
Hopkins, both by weight and volume, 
is paper from faculty and staff. 

Paper to be recycled also comes 
from the dormitories, although not 
in the quantities that it does from the 
university's infrastructure. Moran 
sees room for improvement on the 
part of students recycling paper, but 
he does understand that “the easier 
you make it on the individual stu- 
dent, the better.” Of course, dreams 
of having room-to-room waste paper 
pickup must be balanced with the re- 
ality ofa potentially overworked cus- 
todial staff and the imposing cost of 
buying more recycling bins. So, at 
least for the time being, increasing 
the output of materials for recycling 
from the dorms is going to mean stu- 
dents taking the initiative of using the 
large blue recycling containers pro- 
vided in the common areas of each 
dorm building. 

So what is in the future for recy- 
cling at Hopkins? Short-term plans 
include having containers to collect 
the programs at Commencement in 
May. Looking down the road, Moran 
wishes to raise recycling awareness 
and involvement in general. Mac 
Holloway of Custodial Services, 
agrees. Holloway’s example-setting 
dedication to recycling is best dem- 









before depositing it and remove liner bags from cereal bo) ( 
Recyclables should be placed in clear plastic bags, blue plastic 
ping bags or no bags at all. 


Baltimore City has a curbside recycling program for s 
though this does not include apartment buildings, accordi 


onstrated by his comment on how he 
deals with finding garbage on the 
ground: “If it looks recyclable to me, 
I grab it.” Holloway feels that the so- 
lution to raising the recycling rate at 
Hopkins is to educate members of 
the faculty and staff, as well as stu- 
dents, who do not currently see the 
benefits of recycling. 

One potential way of achieving 
such education is a Recycling Week 
at Hopkins. Moran would love to see 
such a program take flight, and notes 
that anyone interested in helping to 
organize an event should contact him 
in Recycling Waste Management at 
410-516-5592. 

Aside from a week dedicated to 
spreading the gospel of recycling, the 
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cans and back issues of the News-Letter? Here are some tips fr 
Moran, Coordinator of Recycling Waste Management. 


ing doors. Place cardboard and paper (newspaper, magazines, writing 
paper, books or almost any other clean dry paper) in one of the two 
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recycling rate at Hopkins can be im- 
proved by the time-honored and ef- 
fectual practice of grassroots efforts. 
Like Holloway, if you see recyclable 
trash on the ground, toss it into a 
recycling bin. When you receive junk 
mail, don’t throwitin the trash can— 
slide it through the slot of a paper- 
only recycling container. And next 
year, when Spring Fair rolls around, 
don’t let that paper program so easily 
fall on the ground when there is a big 
blue recycling bin sitting just around 
the corner. 


See B2 for the 
Environmental Focus! 
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With Baltimore spring comes Baltimore baseball. Here’s Orioles pitcher Cal Ripken doing what he does best. 


all of my questions and did not blow 
me off like some athletes would. 

We exited the Orioles club house 
and proceeded to the “Press eleva- 
tor”. As we walked the corridor to get 
to the elevator, we passed one of the 
great sluggers of today, Albert Belle. 


4 


As we entered the elevator and went 
to the third floor the dream night was 
just about finished. We exited the 
elevator and went into the cafeteria 
and sat downand relaxed, The dream 
was over, 
This game was not a World Se 


ries game. It wasn’t even a playoff — 
game. In fact it will go down as just 
another game in the record books, 
For me, the night of April 14th, 1998, 


_ whenthe Orioles defeated the White _ 


Sox, will be one ball game that | _ 
never forget. — lye eG 
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Your 6-pack rings 

The next time you go toa party at the Beac 
ck rings. Uncut rings can get caught 
y are placed in a landfill and can. 
_thefoceans. ‘e , 
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_ Keepaplantin yourdorm only) 

but it will also convert carbon dioxide into o 
_ suitable study environment. And we all know th 
‘students are concerned with, 
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Interested in keeping the Inner Harbor as clean and unpolluted as pos- 
sible—for both the people and the Chesapeake Bay blue crabs? The 
Chesapeake Bay Foundation may be the organization for you! Visit their 
website at www.cbf.com or call 410-269-0481 for more information. 


BY SWATI RAWANI 
News-Letter Staff 


It is the largest and only indepen- 
dent bay-wide foundation that exists 
exclusively to replenish the Chesa- 
peake Bay. Its motto is “Save the Bay” 
and it does so by controlling pollu- 
tion; not only to prevent the Bay’s 
death, but also to let it live vibrantly 
with clear waters, crabs and healthy 
fish. To what or whom am I referring? 
I am making reference to the Chesa- 
peake Bay Foundation (CBF), and its 
dedicated and strident efforts to re- 
store the Chesapeake Bay. If you 
haven’t heard of this foundation pre- 
viously, don’tworry. Until writing this 
article, I wasn’t aware of the Founda- 
tion, either. But now that I knowabout 
it, lcan’thelp but be amazed. Its dedi- 
cationand commitmentare definitely 
worthy of praise. 

According to its webpage on the 
Internet, the mission of the CBF is to 
restore and sustain the Bay’s ecosys- 
tem by substantially improving the 





Learning sustainability at Hopkins 


opkins students study. 
A lot. And sometimes, 
we eat. And some- 
times, we play. But we 
always go study some 
more. For four years, we basically do 
the same thing, week in and week out. 
We work hard, admittedly, and it is 
all towards the same end—that is, 
graduating with a college degree and 
moving forward in the world. 

Whether we are headed for gradu- 
ate school, medical school or going 
into the work force after receiving 
our diploma, we have all been work- 
ing towards some goal that will project 
us into our desired future. And we 
work hard for this. We really do, But 
somewhere, somehow, we lost sight 
of a larger truth—that other people 
will also be present in the future. And 
the only way that such a future can 
comfortably include everyone is if 
people, and Hopkins students in par- 
ticular, step out of their self-impor- 
tant zones, andstart thinking of them- 
selves as part of the collective whole 
of the planet. 

The key to the survival of the planet 
is sustainability. In other words, life 
systems on the earth must be self- 
sufficient, so that, ultimately, the biota 
may perpetuate itselfand life can con- 
tinue to exist on this planet. How- 
ever, recent anthropogenic activity 
has disrupted these delicate systems, 
and the global network now hangs in 
the balance. 

Overpopulation, pollution and ex- 
tinction are all catchwords in the 
environmentalist’s vocabulary. Each 
one represents a problem which hu- 
mans have caused, and which we now 
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Long live the Earth? 


must fix. It is not enough, however, 
for these words to be terminology 
used only by environmentalists. In- 
stead, such language must enter into 
and become a part of standard ver- 
nacular. And a place where this can 
actually happen is in the university. 

In my experience as a student, I 
have noticed a key absence in my 
education, and this is the applied no- 
tion of sustainability. One basic ver- 
sion is the statement that not every- 
one can live upstream. 

In other words, although some 
people are privileged enough tolivea 
comfortable distance away from the 
sources of pollution, there is guaran- 
teed to be a population that does feel 
every repercussion of those harms 
that we enact on our environment. 
Indeed, for every person who lives 
comfortably, there exists a person 
who lives in particularly hard condi- 
tions precisely because of the limited 
quantity and quality of natural re- 
sources. This lesson of sustainability 
in particular, I feel, must beintegrated 
into the regular curriculum if 
Hopkins students are to graduate 
with a complete education. 

Hopkins students’ willingness and 
ability to work hard to achieve a spe- 
cificendis almost unparalleled. How- 
ever, the problem is that currently, 
students’ priorities are entirely self- 
oriented. For this reason, before any 
change in student motives can hap- 


pen, Hopkins’ curriculum must be 
reworked in order to educate the stu- 
dent body on the global picture in 
which they, as holders of college de- 
grees, and (potentially) members of 
the employed population, are in a 
position to play a vital role. 

At a school like Hopkins, where 
students dedicate themselves toacon- 
stant quest for success, a movement 
to introduce new priorities into the 
larger population is entirely possible. 
The students at Hopkins can and will 
work hard, but only if they have a 
reason to do so. 

If the university makes the envi- 
ronment a priority, then its students 
will do the same. And if Hopkins 
graduates emerge from their college 
experience with the environment asa 
priority, then they can integrate the 
ideas, as well as the vocabulary, into 
any place or any situation. And in this 
way, we might actually makea change. 








April 22, 1970 was the first Earth Day. 
Twenty-eight years later, some 
environmental progress has been made, 
_ but many (increasing) concerns and 
problems still need to be addressed. This 
weeks Focus looks at some of Hopkins’ 
efforts to preserve the environment. 
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water quality and productivity of the 
watershed with respect to water clar- 
ity, resilience of the system, and di- 
versity and abundance of living re- 
sources, as well as to maintain a high 
quality of life for the people in the 
Chesapeake Bay region. 

Yesterday, April 22, was Earth Day, 
What did this outstanding founda- 
tion do for this day? CBF declared 
the entire month of April to be a 
“Restoration Celebration.” On 
Earth Day, CBF took a field trip to 
Lancaster County. One of its fea- 
tured projects on the Lancaster tour 
was the “micro-nursery” project at 
Warwick High School. 

If you are interested in “Saving 
the Bay” or simply doing your part 
to help out, CBF has quite a few 
opportunities for getting involved. 
There is so much to do and not 
nearly enough help to do it all, so 
every individual’s help is not only 
appreciated but is also a significant 
step toward the ultimate goal of re- 
storing the earth. 

CBF allows you the opportunity 
to become a CBF BaySaver, which 
means that the Foundation assigris 
you a task that best meets your ca- 
pabilities. Ifyou are interested, there 
are wetlands and oysters to restore 
and forests to be planted. Ifnot, you 
can lobby elected officials and make 
sure the government sticks to its 
commitments. Furthermore, you 
can become a trained CBF speaker 
and speak to the local community, 
as well as to civic and conservation 
groups on behalf of the Founda- 
tion. 

CBF also offers several intern- 
ships and volunteer opportunities 
for college students during the year 
and throughout the summer. If you 
are interested, simply visit the 
Foundation’s webpage at 
www.cbf.com or call 410-269-0481. 

We all complain about the dirty 
water in the Bay. And we all wish 
that water as clean and clear as wa- 
ter of Hawaiian beaches would flow 
along the shores of Maryland. Just 
remember that the water cannot 
clean itself. CBF is doing its part; make 
sure you are doing yours. 








Lost at SEA2: Theres more to Students for 


Environmental Action than recycling programs 


BY CHRISTINA MORENO 
News-Letter Staff 


The oldest myth about SEA has 
been that all they do is orchestrate the 
recycling on campus. However, the 
organization is working hard to dis- 


e- 


prove this. ; 

Hopefully, you have assisted in 
one of their tree-planting projects; 
you might have even partaken in their 
occasional E-Levelevents and toasted 
a Guinness to the spotted owl. Above 
all, the Students for Environmental 
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Check out SEA’s bulletin board in the basement of Gilman for more information. 


Action want you to realize that their 


goals are far more multifarious than . 


mere can-collecting. 

“We have weekly stream clean- 
ups,” said Alicia Groft, a senior BME 
major and the former Vice-President 
of SEA. “At 9, we all meet by the 
Hampden sign, 
near the shuttle 
parking lot. We 
work with Guy 
Holliday, the co- 
ordinator of the 
community. The 
clean-up takes 
two to four 
hours, and we 
encourage any- 
one and every- 
one to come.” 

“Wealsodoa 
lot ofletter-writ- 
ing campaigns; 
that’s how we 
end most of our 
meetings. We 
have a different 
cause for each 
meeting, and 
we've always 
gotten a fair 
amount of re- 
sponses per let- 
ter. We like to 





TAFF 


think that, for every two letters, ten 
thousand people’s voices are repre- 
sented.” 

Groft, who is also minoring in 
Environmental Engineering, admits 
that it has been difficult for SEA to 
arrange some of its events, the latest 
quashed affair being an Earth Day 
rave, 

“We wanted to use the occasion to 
raise money for the Chesapeake Bay 
Foundation,” she said, “but there 
were too many security issues in- 
volved. The deans were worried about 
the kind of crowd that it might at- 
tract. We'd still like to try to have a 
Tave, sooner or later, though.” ; 

For those who wish to get involved 


with the SEA or volunteer for one of 


its community service projects, con- 
tact President Matt Ortman at x3509 
or Matt Malouf at x2583. Or visit the 
web site (www.jhu.edu/~sea). 


. 
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BY RACHEL SAMS 
‘News-Letter Staff 
* 
¥, Fluffy white clouds drift across a 
Grilliant blue sky, the sun glints off 
freshly mown grassand youand your 
classmates walk around comfortably 
in shorts and T-shirts or summer 
dresses. 

. It's a beautiful day here in Balti- 
more. You know this means that 
within 12 hours, rain of Biblical pro- 
portions will probably begin to fall, 
so you head outside to relax, soak up 











BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


- . The death of Rex Chao has 
shrouded his memory inan ugly, vio- 
lent light. His friends and family re- 
member him as a friend and a son. 
But, most of Hopkins, who knewhim 
only through his tragic death, remem- 
ber him as the student who was shot. 

Tocounter this reaction, the Rex 
Chao Memorial Committee, co- 
chaired by former girlfriend 
Suzanne E. Hubbard and senior 
Amy Claire Brusch, are determined 
to memorialize Chao in a beauti- 





3 ‘We just wanted to 

= get something on this 
: campus to 

: ‘memorialize Rex, a 

S memorial that would 


<2 | ; 
be beautiful.” 
=. —SUZANNE E. HUBBARD 


fully still, bronze manner. The form 
of the two-thirds life-size sculpture 

- will be a seated violinist caught in 

his musical moment. The counte- 
nance will be the face of Rex Chao. 
According to Hubbard, there has 
been considerable debate on 
whether the face should indeed be 
modeled after Chao. Those op- 
~ posed believe the memorial is 
-- more of a spiritual remembrance 
and therefore don’t see the pur- 

- - pose of an actual replication. 
}- - | Supporters, though, realize 
“that for those who did not know 
Chao’s face, the resemblance will 
- bear no significance. For those 
- who did, walking by the sculpture 
and seeing his face will provide a 

- nostalgic, positive moment. 

_ . “To Rex’s friends and family,” 
-- says Hubbard, who was dating 
- Chao at the time of his death, “it 

- would mean an awful lot.” 

, On April 10, 1996, at 10:40 

p-m., Chao was shot and killed by 
fellow student and member of the 
College Republicans, Robert J. 
- Harwood. The two had been en- 
_. grossed in an argument while walk- 
_. ing back to their dormitory, when 
2 ‘ood shot Chao twice with a.357 

; be It is the ugliness of this in- 

cident that Hubbard and the com- 

1ittee are trying to subdue with the 
ontrasting effect of beautiful art. 

“Celebrated sculptor Jud 

rtman has been recruited for 
e project. The proposed work 
ll not be Hartman’s first for 
~ - Bopkins, though, as he is also the 
epienie of the bronze Native 
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the sun and kill time between classes 
(or, perhaps, during classes). 

Only one question lingers on your 
placid horizon. The Hopkins cam- 
pus lies open to you. Where’s the best 
place to enjoy the day? 

For me, this isn’t even a question. 
Like most Hopkins students, I’ve 
developed a daily routine and it 
would take fire, flood or earth- 
quake to make me deviate from it. 
Every time the sun dares to show 
its face, my friends and I pick up 
our Levering sandwiches and head 


Americans playing lacrosse 
found at the entrance of the La- 
crosse Museum. As is evident from 
the detailed sculpting of the Native 
Americans and the intense expres- 
sions of athletic immersion on their 
faces, Hartman is known for por- 
traying the “spirit of the person he 
is sculpting,” according to 
Hubbard, and was chosen because 
he will make passersby think, 
“Wow, this person’s totally ab- 
sorbed in their music.” 

Since the onset of the “96-97 
school year, the committee has 
raised $55,000 to erect the sculp- 
ture in the New Student Art Cen- 
ter, both of which will be completed 
by the fall of year 2000. 

The sculpture will cost an esti- 
mated $50,000, including the base 
on which it will stand, and the re- 
maining sum will cover tasks such 
as shipping and handling. $5000 
has yet to be raised to meet the 
committee’s $60,000 goal, but ac- 
cording to Hubbard, the university 
has been very supportive in assur- 
ing that financial assistance will be 
given if necessary. 

She specifies, “Dean Benedictand 









to the Rowland spectrograph on 
the Lower Quad. 

Geeky as it sounds, the spec- 
trograph isa very cool place to eat 
one’s lunch. It’s that black half- 
circle of concrete between Ames 
and Krieger. You might not have 
even been aware that it had a sci- 
entific purpose (I wasn’t foralong 
time). From our vantage point 
there, we have a perfect view of 
the Lower Quad. I like it because 
it’s not as crowded as the Beach, yet 
there’s still plenty of opportunity for 
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Look, it’s everyone’s favorite stretch of grass... so crowded, while the lecture halls are so empty! On warm, 
spring afternoons, Hopkins students love to sleep, drink and play various sports on the Beach. 





Chao to be remembered in bronze 
- Plans move forward for Rex Chao memorial statue on campus 


Mary Ellen Porter have been abso- 
lutely incredible in supporting us.” 
Contributions have already been 
made by the senior class, Student 
Council and mostly by private 
sources. A few fund-raisers, suchas 
E-Level night, have also helped 
cover the cost. 

The seven-member committee, 
composed of Chao’s close friends, 
first decided to dedicate themselves 
toa Rex Chao memorial because, says 
Hubbard, “the university wasn’t.” 

“We just wanted to get some- 
thing on this campus to memorial- 
ize Rex,” she says, “a memorial that 
would be beautiful... because there 
are so many bad things associated 
with his death.” 

Asallseven committee members 
will be graduating this May, they 
deem it essential that the logistics 
be completed while they are still at 
Hopkins. 

Hubbard explains that they have 
sought and received assurances 
from the faculty to ensure the 
sculpture’s completion and place- 
ment in the lobby of the New Stu- 
dent Art Center, even in the 
committee’s absence. 


that will symbolize Chao’s positive outlook and love of life. 


 s 







“FILE PHOTO 
Here, Rex Chao is pictured smiling for the camera. Chao’s former girl- 
friend, Suzanne Hubbard, and the members of the Rex Chao Memorial 
Committee want to create a memorial to Chao on the Hopkins campus 


people-watching. 

It turns out that my friends and I 
aren’t the only people at Hopkins 
who have an affinity for the spec- 
trograph. “It attracts the sun, and 
it’s a central place on campus to run 
into other people,” said junior Kate 
Hays. 

Sophomore Ryan Brown also 
prefers the spectrograph. “I usually 
sit either here or on the engineering 
quad,” he said. “It depends on who’s 
here, or if people are smoking. I 
don’t like people smoking. I like the 
Beach, but there’s usually too many 





“Never mix studying 
with being outdoors. If 
you try it, it never 
works. I always fall 
asleep for like three 
hours—lI get a great 
tan, but I don't get any 


work done.” 
—JENNIFER SANTIAGO 


people there.” 

As you might expect, most 
Hopkins students choose to spend 
their lazy afternoons on the Beach. 
“You can lie down there and it’s ac- 
cepted,” said sophomore Dan 
Shapero. “Also, youcan drink there.” 

“The best place to hang out on 
campus? It’s gotta be the Beach, be- 
cause there’s grass there,” said a stu- 
dent named Mike who was sitting on 
the steps of Latrobe Hall. “You usu- 
ally can drink beer, if there’re no 
cops.” 

The Beach also offers the oppor- 
tunity to meet interesting characters. 
Italked to one Beachgoer, who would 
identify himself only as “Duncan.” 
“Everybody knows me as Duncan,” 
he explained. “Duncan D. Duncan.” 

For him, the Beach offered a spe- 
cial appeal. “It’s convenient if you're 
on campus already, and it doesn’t 





smell bad,” he said. “I tried sitting on 
the road once, instead ofon the Beach, 
and I got run over.” 

While some students drag back- 
packs laden with books to the Beach, 
most see it as an escape. “It’s social 
and relaxing, and you get out in the 
open,” said freshman Bisma Al- 
Humadi. 

Senior Eveline Hitti agreed. “It’s 
an escape from the library,” she 
said. “I’ve tried to study here, but 
failed.” 

Most students said that study- 
ing outside works better in theory 
than in practice. “Never mix study- 
ing with being outdoors,” said se- 
nior Jennifer Santiago. “If you try 
it, itnever works. I always fall asleep 
for like three hours—I get a great 
tan, but I don’t get any work done.” 

“I bring out my book bag, but 
that’s about as far as it gets,” admit- 
ted junior Anna Lopez. 

Many Hopkins students like to 
spend spring afternoons at the 
President’s Garden because it’s 
close to Gilman, and usually qui- 
eter and slightly more conducive to 
studying than other places on cam- 
a — 
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hillin’ on campus—students take it outside 


us. 
: “T always sit by the fish pond in the 
President’s Garden,” said graduate 
student Susan Parrish. 

“T like the President’s Garden be- 
cause it has benches and you don’t 
have to sit on the ground,” senior. 
Amy Miliano said. “Ibasically go there. 
to fill time between classes.” a 

“I can’t say the Beach because I’m 
an RA,” said senior Lynette Sholl. “I 
like the President’s Garden in the 
summer.” 

Other people have found their own 
little patches of grass or concrete 
around campus, places you might not 
normally think of as hangouts. 

Graduate students Karl Rufener, 
Van Nguyen and Eva Lai like to sit 
on the little ledge next to the side- 
walk outside Ames Hall. “The ledge 
is just the right height so you’re not 
dangling your feet,” said Nguyen. 
“Also, it’s convenient because 
Levering’s right there, and there are 
a lot of people walking by.” 

“It’sthe runway,” added Lai. “You 
see people walk past wearing all dif- 
ferent clothing. It’s the people-watch- 
ing factor.” 


~ 
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Hmm... where’s the coolest place to hang out oncampus? This rebellious 
Hopkins student has forsaken the Beach for a shady bench. 





Um, can we just not be friends? 


Tom Gutting mulls over the place of women in his life 


s there a more cliched quote 
than, “Nice guys finish last?” 
Well, there probablyis. But you 
would be hard-pressed to find 
one that is as true. 

I’ve been thinking about this be- 
cause of what’s going on with a few of 
my friends. All of them are nice guys, 
but none of them have any luck with 
women. And I’m beginning to think 
that being nice is a turnoff. 

The most common thing a 
woman says to a nice guy who is 
interested in her is, “Oh, I could 
never go out with you. I’m afraid 
that something would happen 
to our friendship.” That’s 
happened to at least five of 
my friends this semester 
alone. 

Why is it that nice 
guys always seem to be 
relegated to the status of 
“Super Friend?” 

To answer this press- 
ing question, I’ve de- 
voted all of my shower 
time in the past week to 
thinking about it. (?'m 
a firm believer that the 
best thinking is done 
in the shower.) So 
here’s the theory I’ve 
come up with. 

The stereotypical 
view of nice guys is that 
they are who they are, 
and they don’twantto stop 
being nice guys. Women, in 
their unlimited wisdom, 
know that nice guys will always 
be that way. They can depend on 
them to be there. 

But, women tend to take advan- 
tage of that dependability sometimes, 
too. As one of my friends, who would 
prefer not to be named, put it, “Be- 
cause a nice guy will be around for a 
girl, they don’t waste their time. So 
they go for guys who are basically 
assholes, and they take all their crap. 
But when it doesn’t work out, they 
come crawling back to the nice, un- 
derstanding guys.” 

But conventional wisdom says 
this is just a temporary inconve- 
nience for nice guys. While girls may 
be inclined to get decadence out of 
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From the Gutt 


their system right now with Mr. 
Wrong, when they decide they want 
to settle down, nice guys jump to the 
top of the list. 

At this point, my shower-think- 
ing deviates from conventional wis- 
dom, though. Conventional wisdom 

doesn’tac- 
count 











for what nice guys are supposed to do 
while they wait for women to finish 
sowing their royal oats, 


Apparently, some people turn to. 


religion. That’s whatit said ona home 
page that popped up on my screen 
after I searched for “nice guys” on the 
Internet. (The Internet is the 


columnist’s most useful research tool. - 


We don’t have to make things up, we 
can just get it off the Internet, and it 
sounds just as ridiculous as if we had 


madeit up.) According to this WWW 
true believer, ifyou’rea nice guy, and — 
_ when you finally get tired ofall 


you need some more support, look 
to God. Because in heaven, nice guys 


don’t finish last. 

But I don’t think most guys will’ 
find satisfaction in that approach. : 
They are more likely to try to forget - 
their heartache by sitting around, 
drinking beer and watching TV, or 
enjoying another low-impactactivity 
(that rules out keg stands) with a 
bunch of friends who share their pre- 
dicament. cha 

Hanging out with the boys gives. 
a nice guy an unlimited potential 


for accepting his current lot in life, ' 


Just take a day every once in a while 
to discuss all your frus- 
trations over a case or 
two of Beast Light. 
You can share stories 
and cut loose all your: 
pent-up anger. 

Go ahead. Make 
rude comments about 
Ricki Lake to the TV, 
and try to figure out the 
most effective method 
for crushing a can on 
your head. 

That leads to my 
deep, really impor- 

tant point. This kind - 
of distraction pro- 
duces what scientists 
like to call “imma-_ 
ture behavior.” Even 


inclined to goonun-. 


trips. Women de-. 
spise guys for this,” 
but they need to real- 
ize that it’s tied to a 
higher purpose, one 
which saves nice guys from going 
insane and keeps them available for. 
when they are inevitably needed as* 


the nicest guys are — 


ruly testosterone 


husbands. It’s all part of the natural _ 


selection process that Preserves: 
marriage. tthe 


You probably know what rm. 
Rer 


talking about. 


. 


So, next time you’re tempted fo: 


criticize an otherwise extremel: 


guy for stealing a drive-thru mem 


from Burger King, just remembe 


that it’s all part of nature’s plan to” 







keep Mr. Right ready and waiting 


Mr. Wrongs. — 
\ + 
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How does your beer 





* BY ALLAN MASSIE 


re 


News-Letter Staff 


A garden is a peaceful place. A 
place to relax, perhaps chat with 


. friends. A place to sit back and day- 
' dream as you take in the... beer? 


' upperclassmen, 


That’s what hundreds of alumni, 
assorted 


. Baltimoreans, and underclassmen 
' with decent fakes found this year in 


the perennial Spring Fair favorite, the 


' 98 Rock Coors Light Beer Garden. 


The concept of the beer garden 


» mixes two elements college kids 


love—free live music and alcoholic 


| beverages. The event takes place in 


+ 


a 
; 
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tour of campus. They both seemed to 
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the normally staid President’s Garden, 
between Gilman Hall and the Hopkins 
Club. Loud music and freely-flowing 
taps turn the President’s Garden into a 
three-day party. 

Volunteers from student orga- 
nizations sell beer to the fairgoers. 
Prices, hours and brands of beer are 
strictly regulated by Spring Fair. The 
Fair sells beer kegs to the student or- 
ganizations at inflated prices in ex- 
change for logistical support; the 
groups keep whatever profits they 
make from selling the beer. 

Since all groups had to sell two of 
only four kinds of beer this year— 
Coors Light, Samuel Adams Lager, 
Samuel Adams Cherry Wheat and 
Molson Ice—the groups tried in- 
novative ways of drawing business 
to their tables. 

A Place To Talk’s booth had a 
big sign reading “A.P.T.D.: A Place 
To Drink. No Donuts, Just Beer.” 
The News-Letter booth featured the 
slogan “More booze, better news.” 
Business was slow when the garden 
first opened Friday afternoon, so 
beer vendors called out to individu- 
als entering the Garden, or anyone 
wandering around without a cup in 
their hand. 

One enterprising vendor tried 
the hard sell on a Hopkins security 
guard patrolling the Garden, ask- 
ing, “Are you on duty?” 

“WishI wasn’t,” the officer replied. 


F*cked up 


Though business got off to a slow 
start, it picked up; by the end of the 
day on Friday and Saturday, the area, 
cordoned off to discourage underage 
beer enthusiasts, was packed. 

Even Sunday afternoon’s rain 
wasn’t enough to dispel the festivi- 

- ties. By mid-afternoon, wet, drunk 

. students filled the Garden. Only when 

_ thekegs ran out of beer did the crowd 
begin to disperse. 

Hopkins students weren't the only 
fairgoers who chose to drink and be 

. merry in the Beer Garden. Many of 


Diary of hosting a prefrosh 
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Lookat the little girl, the little happy girl play with the ball. Whoa, watch that little ball girl, you're alittle tipsy. 


the people in the Beer Garden, in- 
cluding some of the drunkest, were 
much older than college age. One 
Sunday afternoon attendee who 
looked to be in his mid-40s expressed 
delight at being “f*cked up,” and en- 
thusiastically desired that those 
around him enter the same state. 

The climax of the festivities came 
Saturday afternoon when some bev- 
erage-influenced fairgoers chose to 
hop the fence surrounding the 
President’s Pond fora swim. Security 
swiftly ejected the would-be swim- 
mers from the pond and from the 
Beer Garden, itself. 

Apart from this incident, the secu- 
rity staff—made up of Spring Fair 
workers, ROTC cadets and JHU Se- 
curity—keptbusy keeping underaged 
students and alcohol apart. Security 
was tight: Hank Baker, who sold beer 
for WHSR, estimated that most Beer 
Garden attendees were legal. 

“Most of the people that I served 
were quite a bit older,” said Baker. 
“Having been on the Hopkins cam- 
pus and under 21 [during previous 
Spring Fairs], ’'m sure that people 
jumped the fence, but I didn’t see 
anyone that looked underage.” 


Spring... Fair? 
The beer vendors did a brisk 
business; Baker, who sold beer on 


Saturday afternoon for WHSR’s 
booth, was pleased with the money 
earned during his shift. “I think we 
did pretty well,” he assessed. Baker 
said that WHSR has had a booth 
every year for several years, because 
“it’s a good way to raise money for 
the station.” 

However, Dave Bauer, WHSR’s 
assistant station manager, was less 
enthusiastic about the weekend’s 
take, which isn’t to say the group 
didn’t sell a lot of beer. “We 
grossed... over a thousand dollars, 
but I don’t think we netted very 
much at all,” said Bauer. 

Student groups paid two hundred 
and fifty dollars each for the booth, 
and the kegs—which had to be pur- 
chased from Spring Fair—ranged 
from one hundred twenty to one hun- 
dred eighty-five dollars each. 

“I can go down to Well’s Liquors 
and buy a keg of Coors Light for like 
fifty dollars,” said Bauer. “Using 
Spring Fair as a fundraiser doesn’t 
seem to me like the best option.” 
Bauer had not yet calculated the 
group’s net profit, but he estimated 
that WHSR’s net “could have [been] 
less than a hundred dollars.” 

The money Spring Fair made from 
the kegs helped to pay for ROTC se- 
curity as well as the ten bands that 
played in the beer garden over the 
course of the weekend. Larry Liang, 


Tom discovers those wannabe Hopkins students are people too 


ampus was swarming 
with prefrosh last week. 
It was like the invasion 
of the locusts, except 
they didn’t eat anything 
except Terrace food. It’s so exciting 
_ to see all these prospective students 
_ walking around Hopkins with bright 
eyes and dreams about coming here 
. in the fall. 

I had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing three prefrosh for a few hours 
last week. On Monday, one of my 
friends asked me to take a couple 

_ guys outand showthema good time 

- while he did his homework. That 
was a major challenge. Whatis there 
to do at Hopkins on a Monday 
night? / 

As we quickly found out, nothing. 
Nobody is around and willing to go 

- out on Mondays. That’s too bad be- 





Ryan didn’t seem at all 
turned off by the 
AMRs. I think he may 


t 


have even been a little 


; impressed by them. 


- cause Harley from Connecticut and 
_ John from New Jersey ended up hav- 
_ ing to hang out in my floor lounge for 
- awhile. What made it worse was that 
- several people on my floor were 
_ watching Ally McBeal while we were 
i there. © . 
Iwasworried that Harley and John 
weren’t getting the best impression of 
Hopkins, so we went ona quick night 
knoweverything they wanted to about 
‘Hopkins and are likely coming here 
“next year. 
_ Instead of going through the usual 
“sell Hopkins” routine, we just went 


over to one of my friend’s houses and 


“4 was 
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hung out. It was nice to be able to 
simply get to know Harley and John 
as regular guys, rather than simply as 
prefrosh walking around campus and 
asking questions. 

It made me realize that prefrosh 
are people, too, though we don’t al- 
ways realize itwhen we see them walk- 
ing around campus with their 
Hopkins information folders and lost 
looks on their faces. 

On Thursday, though, I had a 
more traditional prefrosh experi- 
ence. Early last week, I got an e-mail 
from Ryan Michaels, a guy who goes 
to my old high school back home in 
Indiana. He had been accepted by 
Hopkins, was coming out for a visit 
and wondered if I could show him 
around. 

At noon, I met him and his father 


_ behind Garland andled them into the 


crazy world of Johns Hopkins. We 
started the afternoon by eating lunch 
at Levering, and I made sure to tell 
him that this was typical of food qual- 
ity across Campus. 

Shortly after we sat down, Ryan 
got to meet my friend Jeff. It hap- 


pened to be his twenty-first birthday, 


so Ryan was exposed to the glowing 
look that occurs only once during a 
Hopkins student’s career. The glow 
of being legal. I’m not sure if it scared 
him off or not. 

. Asweate, Ryan asked all the typi- 
cal questions concerning Hopkins. 


Is it any fun here? How good is the ~ 


International Studies program? 
How about Economics? What kinds 
of internship opportunities do we 
have? No, really, is there actually a 
social life? . 

I answered as best I could, telling 
him about SAIS in Washington and 
the great help available to students 
interested in getting summer intern- 


ships. I also reassured him that, yes, 
Hopkins is like any other college. We 
have fun, too, but sometimes we get 
caught up in the workaholic legends 
that surround our school. 

Then came the tough questions. 
Ryan’s a smart guy, and he has plenty 


What is there to do at 
Hopkins on a Monday 





night? As we quickly 
found out, nothing. 


of other schools to choose from. And 
he wanted to know where would be 
best for him. Wouldhe be better offat 
the University of Chicago? Or maybe 
Georgetown? 

That’s hard to answer. My brother 
went to the University of Chicago, 
but I still don’t know all that much 
about it. And Georgetown rejected 
me, so I have a bit of a biased opin- 
ion about that place. I tried to give 
satisfactory answers, but it’s nearly 
impossible. 

After lunch, the three of us took 
the obligatory campus tour. We hit 
all the typical highlights—the li- 
brary where so many hours are lost 
to almighty C-Level, Gilman and 
the university seal inside the main 
entrance, and the dorms. 

Ryan didn’t seem at all turned 
off by the AMRs. I think he may 
have even been alittle impressed by 
them. Afterwards, he was impressed 
even more when he saw Wolman. 

The dorms were the last stop on 
our tour. After that, I walked Ryan 
and his father over to Shaffer, where 
they were going to observe a Hopkins 
economics class. We shook hands, I 
asked Ryan to e-mail me with any 
other questions he might have, and 
that was that. My prefrosh obligation 
was gone. — 


Daytime Entertainment Chair for 
Spring Fair, defended the price mark- 
ups. “We bought [the beer] whole- 
sale, and we sell it to the student 
groups,” said Liang. 

“As far as |understandit, the prices 
that we charge still give them a huge 
profit,” Liang said. “We’re just trying 
to break even.” . 

Whether or not all the Spring 
Fair money goes to the booth ven- 
dors, it entertains hundreds of 
thirsty students and fairgoers. There 
may be plenty of places in Balti- 
more to get beer for less than two 
dollars a cup or $185 a keg, but 
the unique atmosphere of the 98 
Rock Coors Light Beer Garden is 
likely to draw Hopkins students 
for years to come. 


In this photo, many Hopkins students put off those papers and C+ programs by checking their e-mail in the 
HAC Lab. Since the MSE Library disabled JHUNIX on its computer terminals, stuctentestudyine there canno 
longer procrastinate by checking e-mail. However, resourceful students have found ways to beat the system. 
Apparently, computers in some sections of the library have not yet been disabled. Long live D-Level! 


All work and no e-mail? | 
MSEL disables JHUNIX access from its computer terminals | 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Onan ordinary hour of an ordi- 
nary day a few ordinary weeks ago, 
something very un-ordinary hap- 
pened. Students walked into M- 
Level of the MSE Library, sat down 
at one of the research terminals, dis- 
regarded the “No Personal E-mail” 
sign, and proceeded to log onto 
JHUNIX. 

Nothing happened. So they 
switched computers because they 
thought maybe this was just a prob- 
lem specific to this computer, and 
they still couldn’t connect. 

So then they waited a day, hoping 
maybe the systems were down the 
previous afternoon, and eagerly 
bounded into M-Level to try it again. 
Nothing happened, and sitting there 
in front of the research terminal, they 
had to face the facts: JHUNIX had 
been disabled. 

According to Virginia Massey- 
Burgio, Head of Resource Services 
at the MSE, complaints from fac- 
ulty and students concerning the 


Id like to buy a vowel, Pat 


Hopkins senior to appear on Wheel 


BY JOANNA MICHELL 
NewsLetter Staff 


Watch out Vanna! Move over Pat! 
Hopkins student Joey Crawford can’t 
get enough of that Wheel of Fortune 
fun. 

Yes, that’s right. One of Hopkins’ 
very own seniors will appear as a con- 
testant on America’s favorite game 
show this coming Monday, April 27 
at 7:30 p.m. on CBS. 

Where did Crawford ever get the 
idea to try his luck at spinning the 
most famous wheel in TV land? Well, 
it all began this past summer in his 
hometown of Columbus, Ohio where 
Wheel of Fortune decided to host a 
search for contestants. Crawford 
made it through the first interviewing 
process, and was then called for the 
second and final round. Only fifty 
people were chosen to participate in 
this second, intense interviewing pro- 
cess, which lasted for over three hours. 

Basically, the second interview in- 
volved playing a mockround of Wheel 
of Fortune. In this way, the judges 
could observe how each of the pos- 
sible contestants would handle the 
game. Upon completing this inter- 
view, Crawford’s parents received a 
call and were notified that they were 
the proud parents ofa future Wheel of 
Fortune contestant. 

Now, the Crawford family justhad 
to wait and see on which episode 
Crawford would appear. This past 
March, that final call came. The taping 
of Crawford’s show would take place 
on Thursday, April 2, 1998 in Los An- 
geles, California. Before he even knew 
it, Crawford was off to represent his 
home town of Columbus on Wheel of 
Fortune. 

He flew out to TV-central, other- 
wise known as L.A., and waited for the 
fun to begin. But, Crawford didn’thave 
to wait long. The contestants were told 
to show up at Sony Studios bright and 
early Thursday morning...seveno’clock 
in the morning, to be exact. 

They had a long and exciting day 
ahead of them, though. For the next 


use of research terminals for e-mail 
purposes had been running ram- 
pant all semester. “People were re- 
ally angry,” she says. “So we really 
had no choice.” _ 

-Massey-Burgio understands, 
though, that students on campus lack 
sufficient access to e-mail, and ex- 
plains that the library is considering 
installing several low-end machines 
on Q-Level just for e-mail purposes. 
“We would have to re-wire all of Q- 
Level,” she says, “but we’re looking at 
it as an alternative.” 

In the meantime, Hopkins stu- 
dents are trying to work around the 
problem. The graduate carrels on 
B-Level and D-Level are more 
crowded than usual as they have 
not yet been disabled from JHUNIX, 
and according to several under- 
graduates, there is still one terminal 


on M-Level from which JHUNIX - “e-mail addict,” says, “This is a. 


brary. You come here to study, not 


can be accessed. . 
According to one anonymous CS 
major, a few computers on M-Level 
will enable JHUNIX through 
Netscape. At the cursor, simply type 


“telnet://jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu:23,” | 
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four hours, they underwent everything 
from signing legal forms to makeup to 
a big practice spin at the lucky, unusu- 
ally heavy, wheel of fortune. 

Eleven o’clockin the morning was 
showtime for Crawford and the other 
contestants. This specific show of 
Wheel of Fortune proved to be a spe- 
cial episode. Crawford and two other 
selected contestants from different 
U.S. cities were chosen to play with 
radio DJs from their respective home- 
towns. So, Crawford anda Columbus 
radio DJ tried their luck at the wheel 
as team players. The taping itself 
lasted forty minutes, and Crawford 
was having the time of his life the 
entire way through. 

Well, the most popular question at 
this point must be: Did he win? There’s 
only one way to find out. Spend an 
evening with Pat Sajak and Vanna 
White. Tune in to CBS Monday, April 
27 at 7:30 p.m. and watch, 

Lucky for Crawford, he was able to 
meet both Patand Vannain person. He 
thought Pat “was cool.” Vanna? Well, 
Crawford had a much more entertain- 
ing description of Vanna. He felt that 
Ms. White looked like she was approxi- 
mately five feet one inch tall and one 
hundred and eight pounds. 

Oh, and Crawford thought that 
Vanna’s head was disproportionately 
big to the rest ofher body. After talking 
with Crawford, one would probably 
want to meet Vanna in person. Fora 
good laugh, that is. 

After appearing on Wheel of For- 
tune, Crawford flew back to Baltimore. 
Butneither hisarrival nor his departure 
from L.A. marked the beginning or end 
ofthis Hopkins senior’s experiencewith 
television stardom. Crawford has pre- 
viously appeared in an episode of Ho- 
micide, the drama filmed here in Balti- 
more. 

Next year, Crawford looks forward 
to pursuingacareerininvestmentbank- 
ing. However, if this career choice does 
notworkout, heplansto continuelook- 
ing for a career in acting. So, you never — 
know: Hopkins might be holding yet 
another rising star in its hands. : 
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and the system is reported to work. | — 

Those holding accounts on ma- | ~ 
chines other than JHUNIX are not 7 
inconvenienced as they can simply ~ 
access telnet through another exist- ~ 
ing account. But for students without | 
accounts on another machine or e- {| ~ 
mail terminals at home, the lack of 7 — - 
JHUNIX access in the MSE is signifi- > - 
cant. a 

_ Junior John Grise says of the. 7 - 

Situation, “It’skind of painful.” Jun- 9 
lor Eun Joo Lee says, “I knowl can © 
just go to the HAC lab, but I liked 7 
just being able to e-mail at the li- | 
brary.” ie 2 

But a few students actually pre- © 













Junior Tae Nam, who is not 4 
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socialize. And people don’t just 80- 
cialize with people [nearby], Ho: . 
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people across the room and down _ 
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—___ ADVERTISEMENT 





MERLIN WANTS YOU!! 


Don’t keep Merlin in the Dark Ages. Fill out your electronic course 
evaluations now. | 


Give Merlin a voice. It’s simple, fast, completely confidential, and it makes a 
difference. Tell the faculty and your fellow students what you think. 


You can link to Merlin at http://www.jhu.edu/Merlin. Just click - “On-line 
Course Evaluations for the Krieger School of Arts and Sciences” 


and follow the instructions. 


Merlin will be taking calls from April 27th to May 15th. 
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Wahlberg's Big Hit is a hit | Godspell performances impress 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


I was never a big fan of Marky 
Mark. I never felt the vibrations, never 
oohed over the undies, nor did I ever 
“gotta believe.” I was even more re- 
luctant to accept his transition from 
Marky Mark, silly singer, to Mark 
Wahlberg, serious ack-tour. That was 
until I saw Boogie Nights. Yeah, Boogie 
Nights. To me, the major accomplish- 
ment of that little flick about porno 
movies was not the revitalization of 
Burt Reynolds’s career. It was the 
proofthat not only can Wahlbergact, 
but he can do a damn fine job of it. 

In the surprisingly entertaining 
and extremely impressive action/ 
comedy The Big Hit, Mark Wahlberg 
proves that he’s more than the sum of 
his parts (and for those of you who 
saw Boogie Nights, you know exactly 
what I am talking about). Wahlberg 
plays Melvin Smiley, a nice, German- 
Irish boy living in a gorgeous house 
in suburbia with an adoring fiancé 
(Married With Children’s Christina 
Applegate) andatwo-car garage. And 
an affinity for assassinations. 

Yep, Smileyisahit man, andin the 
brilliantly choreographed opening 
killing sequence, we see that he’s a 
damn good one at that. 

Smiley’s cohorts are Cisco (Lou 
Diamond Phillips), Crunch (Bokeem 
Woodbine), and Vince (Antonio 
Sabato, Jr.). While hits are bringing 
in plenty of dough, Smiley has a little 
problem—namely, a greedy mistress 
(Waiting to Exhale’s Lela Rochon). 
When she demands more money to 
pay off her bills, Smiley is forced into 
an Overtime venture with his pals: the 
kidnapping of a Japanese 
businessman’s daughter (China 
Chow). The abduction goes perfectly, 
except the boys’ bossis the kidnapee’s 
godfather. 

Oops. 

In the style of Face/Off and The 
Rock, The Big Hit mixes a stylish 
soundtrack, goofy characters, punchy 
dialogue and lots of slow-mo-shoot- 
*em-up scenes. While this combina- 
tion may seem familiar (a few fun- 


but-formula mov- 
ies, suchas Con Air, 
U.S. Marshals, and 
Weigel i ayn 
Shakespeare’s 
Romeo & Juliet, 
come to mind), Hit 
unique and 
funny enough to 
ride the familiar 
without getting too 
repetitive. 

You may think, 
“Hey, I’ve seen this 
before,” but you'll 
also think, “Yeah, 
I’ve seen this be- 
fore, but Marky 
Mark’s in this one!” As the nice guy/ 
psychokiller, Wahlberg is like Boogie 
Nights’s Dirk Diggler living out his 
Bruce Lee fantasies. Both sweetly in- 
nocent and cunningly devious, 
Wahlberg’s Melvin is a guy I would 
want to live next door and to be on 
my special anti-terrorist task force. 
With his Matt Damon-esque 
Bahstahn accent and his devilishly 
handsomesmile, Wahlbergis disarm- 
ingly appealing and extremely con- 
vincing as the hit-man-by-day/al- 
most-devoted-fianci-by night. 

Speaking of handsome, I am not 
sure if he used a body double in the 
movie’s workout sequence, but Mr. 
Wahlberg has certainly matured since 
his Calvin Klein days. 

Lou Diamond Phillips, of La 
Bambaand Young Guns fame, practi- 
cally bounces off the screen as the 
hyperactive, greedy hit man Sisco. In 
The Big Hit, Phillips’s main method 
of acting is overacting and widening 
his eyes in a psychotic gaze. But it 
works. His crazy killer often delivers 
the funniest and juiciest lines, and his 
Mexican/Gringo/Spanish accent, al- 
though a bit stereotypical, makes the 
delivery more gleefully deranged. 

Bokeem Woodbine, unfortu- 
nately, is a one-joke character (al- 
though one joke concerning his hit 
man got the most laughs out of the 
crowd). Antonio Sabato Jr. is in the 
movie for at most fifteen minutes, 
but during that time we get a gratu- 
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Big boys rule in The Big Hit. 


itous and unnecessary butt shot. 
Christina Applegate, as Smiley’s ste- 
reotypical Jew fiancé, provides few 
laughs, but her obnoxious parents 
(Elliot Gould and Lainie Kazan) are 
hilarious (and frighteningly accu- 
rate). The newcomer, China Chow, 
is a lovely kidnapping victim and her 
scenes with Wahlberg are cute if a 
little deliberate. 

The script is hilarious. With top- 
ics like masturbation to Kosher cook- 
ing to video stores, The Big Hit is less 
like an action movie and more like a 
comedy with lots of violence. All of 
the characters deliver their lines with 
wry smiles and expert timing. While 
The Big Hit thrives because it does 
nottake itselftoo seriously, the movie 
does includea few relatively offensive 
stereotypes. However these are few 
and far between, and skewer just 
about everybody. 

The best aspect of film is its direc- 
tion. Directed by Che-Kirk Wong, 
Hit is like a ballet with semi-auto- 
matic handguns. The action se- 
quences are riveting (although not 
very believable) and nerve-wracking. 
One especially tense scene serves as a 
delightful homage to the final 
shootout scene in The Good, the Bad 
and the Ugly. 

Funny and entertaining, The Big 
Hit excels in its semi-satirical look at 
the world of hit men. Itis even enjoy- 
able enough to make me forget that 
work-out video Marky Mark made. 





Peabody Brings Sax to Big Apple 


JACQUESCOHEN 


Peabody Notes 


s you may have read in 

previous articles, the 

Peabody Symphony is 

going to New York. The 

irector of the Peabody 

Institute, Dr. Robert Sirota, has as- 

sured the Peabody community that, 

“The Peabody Symphonyis definitely 

ready to playin New York.” Andwhile 

that may or may not be true, the or- 

chestra cannot simply be “ready.” 

Hundreds of orchestras pass through 

Manhattan every year, yet most go 

unnoticed. You have to have a plan, 

and Peabody has a rather ambitious 

oné. The program Maestro Muraihas 

selected consists entirely of music 
written of this century. 

He will open the concert with the 
world premiere of “Momentum,” 
by soon-to-be-departed faculty 
member Chen Yi. Dr. Chen has only 
spent two years at Peabody, yet her 
presence and her music will be 
sorely missed. Last year the PSO 
opened their final concert with the 
vibrant Ge Xu. Dr. Chen’s newpiece 
promises a similar blend of crafts- 
manship and vitality. Murai will 
close the program with Prokofiev's 
powerful Symphony No. 5. 

Yet what really makes Peabody’s 
program daring is the saxophone 
concerto in the middle. With these 
concerts, Peabody faculty member 
Gary Louie will give the soprano 
saxophone concerto by Michael 
Torke its Baltimore and New York 
premieres, respectively. Louie 
talked about the piece and the role 
of the classical saxophone in gen- 
eral with the News-Letter. 

“What makes the Torke so de- 
lightful is its blending of classical 
and jazz or pop elements. The sec- 
ond movement hasa lot of beautiful 
jazz chords. And in the first move- 
ment, the rhythmic empasis on the 
off beats creates a very jazzy, hip 
feel, But the work is still very much 
rooted in the classical style. I hear a 
lot of Copland and Stravinsky in 
it—especially in the way he writes 
the orchestral wind parts. Audi- 
ences will also take to the wonder- 
ful colors and sonorties in Torke’s 
writing as well as the American 
rhythmic energy. 

as is is the Fast time I’ve played 
the piece, though it was written in 
1995. It will definitely have a perma- 
nent place in my repertoire.” 

Iwondered what Louie thought of 
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The guy on top is Hajime Teri Murai, the PSO Music Director. The guy on 
the bottom is Gary Louie, a Peabody faculty member who’s a big fan of 


the sax as a classical instrument. 


Peabody choosing a saxophone con- 
certo for its New York debut. 
“Peabody is the oldest conservatory 
in the country. We’re known for do- 
ing the ‘old stuff.’ We’re definitely 
being innovative in choosing the 
saxophone for this occasion, but I 
like to think of it more as the coming of 
age of the classical saxophone. My in- 
strumenthasbeen around for 150yeaxs, 
and there are over fourty-thousand 
pieces written for it! In fact, it still has 
the fastest expanding repertoireamong 
wind instruments. The twentieth cen- 
tury boasts many great achievements, 
and I put the music of the saxophone 
right up there.” 

And Louie has certainly contrib- 
uted to the sax’s coming of age. One of 
the most prominent solo classical saxo- 
phonists in the world, Louie came to 
Peabody four years ago as the first full- 
time saxophone teacher. “I’ve been 
watching my first senior class gradu- 
ate and they’ve all done very well.” 


In addition to teaching, he, of course, 
maintains a busy concert and record- 
ing schedule. “This summer, I plan 
on doing some recordings of music 
by William Albright with my wife, 
Kristen Taylor [a Peabody Doctoral 
piano student]. Peabody hasa great 
new hall, Griswold, which will serve 
as a wonderful recording space. 
Albright, like Torke, is another fan- 
tastic American composer who has 
written quite a lot for the saxo- 
phone.” Louie will perform the 
Torke with the PSO at three con- 
certs: at the Gordon Center in 
Owings Mills, April 26 at 3:00 p.m.; 
at Friedberg Concert Hall at 
‘Peabody, April 28 at 8:00 p.m. 
(phone the Peabody box office at 
410-659-8124); and at Alice Tully 
Hall, Lincoln Center, New York 
City, May 2, 8.00 p,m. (phone 
Centercharge at 212-721-6500 for 
more information regarding that 
concert). 


“ 





BY WALTER EARLS 
News-Letter Staff 


Until recently, ve never under- 
stood the fascination with musi- 
cals. To me, they seemed like theat- 
rically acceptable excuses for bad 
writing. Can’t believably convey 
an emotion? No problem! Just 
throw in a song called “I Love 
You So Much,” or something. 
Problem solved. 

Then, I overheard someone 
say, “I like musicals. They let me 
escape reality for a while.” So it 
dawned on me. Whereas I prefer 
to have theater “hold, as ‘twere, 
the mirror up to nature,” appar- 
ently not everyone feels the same 
way. And, reflecting on the tradi- 
tional musical (love story sur- 
rounded by ridiculous plot), I 
could see that reality was very far 
away indeed. 

But Godspell is not your tradi- 
tional musical. There is no love 
story. There is no plot. With no 
“fluff” to deal with, there is the 
potential for this musical to 
scratch below the surface, to be 
more than a two-plus hour es- 
cape from the real world. Direc- 
tor PJ Paparelli attempts to give 
us more, but the end result is a 
muddle of themes that fail to hold 
together. 

Godspellis the New Testament 
story of Jesus Christ, from his 
baptism to his resurrection. 
There is no coherent plot, but 
rather the play mainly progresses 
from one of Christ’s parables to 
the next (with musical numbers 
thrown in, of course). The set- 
ting? A decrepit city street near a 
dumpster. And, man, the set kicks 
ass. You won’t believe you're in 
Arellano. Jackie Barow, Jesse 
Chafee and Brian Joughlin de- 
signed it, Ben Blake built it and 
Liz Austin designed the lighting. 
This is probably the best Barn- 
stormers set and effects in the last 
five years. 

Adding to the sensory pleasure 
are the energetic dance numbers 
(choreographed by Paparelli) and 
the music from the band, which 
is so tight it almost feels like a CD 
playing. The singing is surpris- 
ingly good as well, even though 
not a single cast member is from 
Peabody—traditional recruiting 


Brickfoots Head Sucks 


ve finally concluded that 98 
Rock has no taste in music. 
Whatsoever. I came to this 
opinion after spending all three 
days of Spring Fair cooped up 
in the 98 Rock Beer Garden, forced to 
listen to terrible, bygone music from 
the seventies, along with terrible, soon 
to be bygone live music on stage 
During the weekend, I worked 
WHSR’s beer stand, and granted, 
during this time I did like it when 
three young female 98 Rock interns 
frequented my stand, giving me free 
T-shirts, movie passes and lacrosse 
tickets. Even after my friend Jiro 
pointed out to me that these three 
interns were dictionary examples of 
“White Trash,” I still had a decent 
opinion of them until they convinced 
me that the opening Beer Garden 
band on Sunday, Brickfoot, was the 
next big thing in Baltimore. After five 
minutes of the band’s lousy perfor- 
mance, I had convinced myself to 





I would rate this CD 
on the level of Jimmy's 
Chicken Shack’s CD 
Pushing the 
Salmonella 
Envelope—BAD to 


WORSE. 


never again listen to, or associate with, 
anyone from 98 Rock. 

After the show, Brickfoot sold 
their CD for five dollars. An amus- 
ing aspect of this article is that I’m 
reviewing a free CD that Brickfoot’s 
guitarist gave to me while saying to 
“play it often” on WHSR. Sucker. 
Now I get to make fun of the band 
for free (and I doubt WHSR will 
ever play the CD on the air). After 
receiving the free CD, one of the 98 
Rock girls (being the white trash 
that she is) told me a funny joke 


ground for Barnstormers’ musi- 
cals. Marybeth Miceli and Laura 
Lisy harmonize particularly well 
on “Where Are You Going.” At 
least, I think that’s the name of 
the song. The musical numbers 
are, rather annoyingly, left out of 
the program. 

The cast asa whole is very good. 
I have to speak of them asa whole, 
because there are almost no real 
characters in the play; everyone is 
technically in the chorus, al- 
though the audience soon figures 
out who specific people are. Tom 
Mullaney’s Jesus is so good, he 
may form a god complex after the 
show. Ryan Brown puts in a very 
respectable performance as both 
John the Baptist and Judas, the 
man who betrays Jesus to the Ro- 
mans. 

However, the play falls apart if 
you try to figure out what direc- 
tor Paparelli is saying. It’s not that 
there is no theme; it’s that there 
are too many and they don’t tie in 
together enough. 

Case in point: As one parable 
is being told, three working tele- 
visions, which are part of the set, 
show the story. This could bring 
up the question of god and the 
media, (televangelists, for ex- 
ample) but the TV’s are never used 
again, and the theme is dropped. 

Another example is that of sex. 
During the “Day by Day” num- 
ber, the cast splits off into male/ 
female pairs and one male/male 
pair, and begin touching each 
other. Nothing overtly erotic, but 
enough to hint at a sexual theme. 
There are other hints as well, most 
of them having to do with Mary 
Magdalene, who is a prostitute, 
and Jesus. But again, the theme is 
not fully explored or tied in with 
the rest of them. 

There are others, like race, that 
are only touched on briefly. And 
there’s stuff that happens more 
than once that doesn’t appear to 
mean anything, like the chorus 
repeating a word Christ says, or 
the seemingly constant crawling 
ofthe characters. Perhaps it’s sim- 
ply that they crawl because they 
are the despondents, the people 
with low stations in life. But we 
get that the moment we walk in; 
the set’s a dumpster, for Christ’s 
sake (pun intended). Why beat it 





DAVIDBAUER 
Music ‘R’ Us 


about the album. Since the CD is 
titled “Head,” the girl quipped, “I’m 
glad that you bought the CD, be- 
cause where else can you buy head 
for 5 bucks?” Funny girl, yep. 

And now for the actual review. 
Brickfoot ascended the stage in the 
cold drizzle of Sunday morning, and 
proceeded to jam with a heavy bass 
groove. One problem that I had with 
this music is that the groove 
sounded like a mix between a Zep- 
pelin song and crap. To top this off, 
the lead singer’s voice is “heavy 
metal hair band” ambiguous in a 
way that immediately makes every 
song sound non-unique and dull. 
Also, the set was a very unenthusi- 
astic one (maybe because they were 
only playing for a handful of people) 
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into our heads? 

All that being said, the one 
theme Paparelli does deal with 
well is the problem of relating 
Jesus into today’s society; 
Godspell was designed to have ad 
libs as part of the play. Paparelli 
chooses to use this to pepper the 
show with modern references, like 
South Park, Titanic, M & M’sand 
KFC, to name just a few. The most 
interesting thing about these 
modern references was the audi- 
ence’s reaction: They laughed, 
Every time. When modern life is 
mixed with Christ’s teachings, it’s 
funny, not meaningful. Add this 
to the fact that when Jesus tells a 
story, the chorus often does not 
listen to him right away, and 
Paparelli has artfully explored a 
communication problem between 
Jesus and ourselves. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not enough to hold 
the play together. 

If you simply wanta break from 
reality, by all means, treat your- 
self to Godspell this weekend. It 
will blow your eyes and ears away, 
But if you’rein the mood for more 
than eye candy, this one is not for 
you. 


GODSPELL 

April 24-26, 8 pm 

Arellano Theater 

$3 with JHU ID, $5 everyone else 


Music and Lyrics by Stephen Schwartz 
Conceived by John-Michael Tebelak 
Directed and Choreographed by PJ 

_ Paparelli 
Musical Director: Juan Pablo Hellin 
Chaparo 
Produced by Kevin Sintumuang and 
Vadim Shick 


Cast: 

Nicole Baguer 
Ryan A. Brown 
Eric Edwards 
Kathy Kim 
Laura Lisy 

Ni Noche Manlangit 
Marybeth Miceli 
Tom Mullaney 
lan Schuler 
Jennifer Toll 
Charles White 
Tamitha Walker 
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and, afterwards, the guys weren’t » 
the friendliestin the world. Butthese | 
things shouldn’t play a role in the © 
sonic review of the CD. 


tains 10 songs, rangingin name from © 
“12 o'clock high zebra” to “love be- 


Brickfoot’s debut CD, Head, con- , : 


yond you” to “ashtray.” The third 


song on the CD, “Lead Balloon,” is — 


metaphor in the songisofaballoon * ~~ 


made of lead that is strapped to the 
lead singer’s arm, always holding 
him down. Unfortunately, this song 
is the only decent one on the CD, | 
which is filled with garbled, ) 
airbrushed-sounding vocals, un- + 
original lyrics and uninteresting © 
beats. I would rate this CD on the © 
level of Jimmy’s Chicken Shack’s 
CD Pushing the Salmonella Enve- 
lope—BAD to WORSE. From now 
on when I go out to see local bands, 
I'll stick with the good ones: Kelly 
ap Soma Holiday and the Twin 
ix. 


about being held down in life. The ‘ 
; 


rar. 
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Film Festival Is “Indubitable $ > | TOP TEN MOVIES 
€stival Is “Indubitabie success 
In the aftermath of the Festival, YARDSALE film is next big project this summer | wae Be oer ee eee 


BY ELLIS WEBB 
News- Letter Staff 

After months of planning, the 
Film Society’s first-ever Johns 
Hopkins Film Festival opened on 
Thursday night to a near-cz apacity 
crowd at the Baltimore Museum of 
Art. Four days, eleven showings, a 
couple hundred T- shirts and over 
2/000 spectators later, the festival 
finished on Sunday afternoon in 
Shriver Hall. “It was an indubitable 

ccess ,» beyond anything we ex- 
pected,” beamed Fest director Gil 
Jawetz, a 1995 graduate of Hopkins. 
The Festival set the stage for the 
next big production of the Film 
Society: YARDSALE, a humorous 
documentary to be filmed this sum- 
mer. 

Opening night at the Festival be- 
gan with a few brief words by 
Jawetz, a declaration from M: ayor 
Kurt Schmoke’s office declaring the 
weekend “Johns Hopkins Film Fes- 
tival Days” and some remarks from 
Hopkins grad Brandon Rosser of 
The Shooting Gallery, an indepen- 
dent film production company that 
had two pictures in the evening’s 
program. 

The opening short titled Angry 
Boy showed a film viewer losing his 
mind as the theater fills up with 
noisy and distracting movie-goers, 


an hilarious preface to four days of 


film-going on the Hopkins cam- 
pus. 

The five minute film set the 
mood for a series of goofy shorts 
that followed and the low-key hu- 
morous film I Went Down. Friday 


night included an eclectic array of 


films including Busk, about an old- 
school French hip-hopper rapping 
o “you mama and you papa and 
you sista and you brudda”; the 
short One Hand, Left, dramatizing 
the rivalry between a concert 
pianist’s two hands; and the in- 
tensely subtle feature The Broken 
Giant, after which director Estep 
Nagy participated in a discussion 
with the audience. 

Saturday featured seven sepa- 
rate showings at three different lo- 
cations. With the draw of the Beer 
Garden only steps away, the 
Donovan Room in Gilman Hall 
filled to sitting-on-floor-room- 


only capacity for the noon show- 
ing of Miss India Georgia, a docu- 
mentary about several young 
woman of Indian heritage in the 
deep South. Festival Coordinator 
Teddy Chao, a junior, was almost 
dumbfounded at the overflowing 





crowd. “A noon video showing on 
a sunny Saturday on spring fair 
weekend—and every one of those 
uncomfortable metal seats in 
Gilman is filled. We could hear the 
crowds from the Beer Garden and 
people are still watching these films. 
Itis unbelievable.” Other showings 
in Gilman included By Any Means 
Necessary, a documentary focus- 


ing on Afro-centrism and Out of 


the Loop, a look at Chicago’s un- 
derground music scene. In the 
evening, a series of shorts were 
shown at Shriver while the BMA 
drew another near-capacity crowd 
that included many members of the 
Homicide cast and crew for Louis- 
ville, featuring Andre Braugher and 
the documentary If You Lived Here 
You Would Be Home Now, about 
painter Jack Lewis’ experience ina 
unique Delaware town. 

While these shows wound down, 
Shriver was filling up with around 
700 people for the world premieres 
of several films, including two by 
Hopkins students. Senior Jake 
Boritt’s Remote Location, a three 
minute goofy short on the eternal 
search for the remote control, re- 
ceived much laughter, as did recent 
graduate Dave Thomas’ fast paced 
action thriller about a game of as- 
sassin titled The Least Dangerous 
Game. The featured film was Eat 
Me!, a Maryland production about 
a group of slackers. Much of the 
film’s crew and cast were in atten- 
dance, as was evident by their wild 
cheering as the credits rolled. Di- 


rector Joe Talbott spoke with the 
audience after the film. 

A little while later the second 
showing of the night at the BMA 
ended around midnight 
with Wallace’s Line, a film with a va- 
riety of different storylines adding 


SALE 


A HOMEGROWN 


DOCUMENTARY 


up to the same thing. The Festival 
closed on a rainy Sunday afternoon 
with the intensely moving A Healthy 
Baby Girl. Director Judith Helfand 
showed her Peabody Award winning 
documentary that played at the 
Sundance Film Festival and took 
question afterwards. Also included 
in the afternoon’s program was Lily 
and Jim, an animated look at a blind 
date. 

As the last few stragglers de- 
parted from the final catered re- 
ception Jawetz and Chao reflected 
on the overwhelming success of the 
Festival. “When we first started 
talking about this Fest back in Oc- 
tober we were hoping to showsome 
Hopkins films, Baltimore films, 
maybe even some Maryland films. 
This thing just kept getting bigger 
and bigger until we had this huge 
festival with thousands of people 
coming,” said Chao. Jawetz hoped 
“that this festival will become an 
annual event at Hopkins and draw 
even better films than what we 
showed this year.” He stressed, 
“The support of sponsors like The 
Meyer Fox Film Fund, the Young 
Alumni Association, the Deans of 
Students, the Alumni Association, 
the Office of the Provost, Student 
Council, S.A.C., and the Film and 
Media, Humanities, German, An- 
thropology, and Latin American 
Studies Departments made this 
possible. I hope that these groups, 
as well as others, will continue to 
help build the film community at 
Hopkins.” 


The Friends of the Johns Hopkins University Libraries 


Cordially Invite You To 


An Afternoon with an Author 


Michael Bloomberg 


Chairman, The Johns Hopkins University Board of Trustees 
Founder and President of Bloomberg, L.P. 


will discuss his book 


Bloomberg by Bloomberg 


Sunday, April 26, 1998 
Schafler Auditorium 


Bloomberg Center 
1:00p.m. 


Program followed by a book signing by Mr. Bloomberg. 


Books will be avaliable for purchase. 


The Milton S. Eisenhower Library 


The Johns Hopkins University — 
Baltimore, Maryland 21218 





Following the Hopkins Film Fes- 
tival, the next major project of the 
Film Society will be the production 
a film titled YARDSALE this sum- 
mer. It will be written and directed 
by senior Jake Boritt, produced by 
Film Society president Chao, and 
edited by freshman Sam Clanton. 
Currently the group is in pre-pro- 
duction and in the process of rais- 
ing funds. 

Boritt explains that “YARDSALE 
will be ahumorous film in the spirit 
of Roger and Me. It is a documen- 
tary so we don’t know exactly how 
it will turn out but the planning and 
carrying out of a yardsale will be 
the central part of the film It will 
explore the main character Liz and 
her incessant accumulation of junk, 
small town life, womanly bonding, 
the American pastime of bargain 
hunting, clutter versus order, ma- 


terialistic capitalism and many 


other themes. But most of all it is 
supposed to be funny.” 

Much of the film will be shot in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania during 
the summer. Other locations in- 
clude Massachusetts and Baltimore. 
Post-production will begin in the 
fall. “YARDSALE will be shot on 
both 16mm color negative film and 
Digital Video. We also may use Su- 
per8 to give the picture a down 
home gritty feel,” says Chao. 
Clanton looks forward to using an 
Avid non-linear digital editing suite 
for post-production. “It will be the 
first Hopkins film to be completely 
digitally edited.” 

Boritt says “The film will be 
around forty-five minutes in length 
or so and be made up of on location 
documentary footage, interviews 
with people ranging from Goldie, 
Gettysburg’s local Rastafarian, toa 
Hopkins Economics professor dis- 
cussing capitalism, a voice-over 
narration, still photographs, stock 
footage, and a rootsy bluesy-grassy 
soundtrack by local musicians.” 

Pre-production meetings are held 
at 6:00 pm each Thursday in the E- 
Level Coffee Shop at Levering Hall. 
Anyone interested in participating 
in the making of YARDSALE at any 
stage should contact Boritt at 366- 
7637 or boritt@jhu.edu or Chao at 
516-2272 or seether@jhu.edu. 


1. “City of Angels” stays at #1 with 
$12.3 million. Down from last 
weekend’s $15.4 million. Playing at 
2,329 locations, grossing $5,295 av- 
erage. Fora total of $34.1 million in 2 
weeks. 


2. “The Object of My Affection” 
opens at #2 with $9.7 million. Playing 
at 1,890 locations, grossing $5,146 
average. For a total of $9.7 million in 
1 week. 


3. “Lost in Space” drops 1 spot with 
$7.5 million. Down from last 
weekend’s $13.4 million. Playing at 
3,306 locations, grossing $2,254 av- 
erage. Fora total of $52.3 million in 3 
weeks. 


4. “Titanic” drops 1 spot with $7.4 
million. Down from last weekend’s 
$8.6 million. Playing at 3,012 loca- 
tions, grossing $2,459 average. Fora 
total of $554.1 million in 18 weeks. 


5. “Paulie” opens at #5 with $5.4 
million. Playing at 1,553 locations, 
grossing $3,458 average. For a total 
of $5.4 million in 1 week. 


$4.0 million. Down from la 
weekend’s $7.3 million. Playing 


st 
at 


2,510 locations, grossing $1,599 av- 
erage. Fora total of $13.8 million in 2 


weeks. 


7. “The Odd Couple II” stays at #7 
with'$3.78 million. Down from last 


weekend’s $4.8 million. 


Playing at 1,852 locations, grossing 


$2,039 average. For a total of $10: 
million in 2 weeks. 


7 ’ 


8. “Mercury Rising” drops 2 spots 
with $3.72 million. Down from last 


weekend’s $5.5 million. 


Playing at 2,213 locations, grossing, 


$1,685 average. For a total of $24. 


million in 3 weeks. 


7. 


9. “The Player’s Club” drops 4 spots 
with $3.6 million. Down from last 
weekend’s $5.9 million. Playing at 
593 locations, grossing.$6,054 aver- 
age. For a total of $14.3 million in 2 


weeks. 


10. “Major League: Back to the Mi- 
nors” opens at #10 with $2.1 million. 
Playing at 2,322 locations, grossing 


$899 average. Fora total of $2.1 mil 
lion in 1 week. 





ON THE HORIZON 


As we are now being bombarded 
with previews for upcoming summer 
movies, don’t we really long fora bet- 
ter film with less exposure? 

I think I’ve found it. 

Remeber that movie that came out 
like four years ago called “3 Ninjas”? 
It starred a bunch of kids trying to act 
out their Karate Kid fantasies in all 
black attire. Well, there is now a se- 
quel: 3 Ninjas: High Noon at Mega 
Mountain. 

And the cast is a dream—Hulk 
Hogan, Jim Varney (of Ernest Goes 
to...), and Lonni Anderson! 

I provide the promotional sum- 
mary of the film here,... 

“The three unstoppable ninja 
brothers, Rocky (Mathew Botuchis), 
Colt (Michael O’Laskey II), and Tum 
Tum(John Paul Roeske II), take a va- 


cation to the Mega Mountain amuse- 
ment park where they look forward 
to seeing their favorite TV action su- 
perstar, Dave Dragon (Hogan). 
While the brothers are enjoying 
themselves, the evil bandit queen 
Medusa (Anderson) and her vicious 
chief henchman, Lothar Zogg 
(Varney), take over the park by force 
ofarms. Medusa demands a ransom 
of $10 million. Tum Tum spots Dave 
Dragon being cap ured. He gets his 
ninja brothers and they go into ac- 
tion, using their considerable fight- 
ing skills to battle Medusa and her 
criminal cohorts. Rescuing their 
hero, they fight together to retake the 
park and rescue all the people in it.” 

Hulk Hogan, Jim Varney, and 
Lonni Anderson. I can’t wait for sum- 
mer! 


a great time to make up, 


1 


catch up, 


or just relax and enjoy a course 


Arts and Sciences Summer Session 


Term I: June 1 - July 3 


Term II: July 6 - August 7 


For complete course listings, visit the Web Site 
<www.jhu.edu/ ~ sumprog > 
or stop by the Office of Summer Programs, 230 eevsrase Hall 


410-516-4548 
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Thursday, April 23 





ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins University Ho- 
locaust Memorial Week presents 


“Unto Every Victim, there is a 


Name,” an all-day name reading of 


victims of the Holocaust, will be held 
from 8:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. in the patio 
of the MSE Library. 


Holocaust Memorial Week presents 
a personal testimonial by Leo 
Bretholz, aholocaust survivor, at 6:30 
p-m. in the AMR Multi-Purpose 
Room. 


There will be an all-day poster dis- 
play in honor of Holocaust Memo- 
rial Week in Levering. 


The Students of Habitat for Human- 
ity and Hands to the Homeless 
would like your support in attending 
or supporting their efforts in 
BOXFAM, a _ hunger and 
homelessness awareness event, be- 
ginning at 9 p.m. Students will sleep 
outon the Gilman Quad in cardboard 
boxes to raise awareness and funds 
for hunger and homelessness. The 
sleep out will be preceded bya candle- 
light vigil sponsored by Hands to the 
Homeless, 3 inspirational speakers 
from the community (one from Habi- 
tat for Humanity, one from the Mary- 
land Food Committee, and a home- 
less person), and a skit will be 
presented by OXFAM. Volunteers 
who sleep out are seeking donations 
from members of the Hopkins com- 
munity. Make your check payable to 
the Johns Hopkins University and 
mail it to: Patrice Mason, Johns 
Hopkins University, Residential Life, 
Room #1202/AMR 2, 3400 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, MD 21218. 
Call 410-235-3243 for more infor- 
mation. 


The Women’s Studies Department 
sponsors a lecture by German Pro- 
fessor Rochelle Tobias entitled “A 
Doctor’s Odyssey: Sickness and 
Health in Kafka’s A Country Doc- 
tor” at 5:30 p.m. Copies of the pre- 
circulated paper are available in the 
Women’s Studies Office (Jenkins 
Hall). Admission is free. Call 410- 
516-6166 for more information. 


Seea slide show highlighting the his- 
tory and the art of topiary at the 
Homewood House Museum. Ad- 


- mission is complimentary with the 


purchase of a museum admission 
ticket. Call 410-516-5589 for more 
information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Explore Baltimore’s working port 
daily between 11 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
today through Wednesday, April 29. 
Pick up your free passport at the Vil- 


lage for this ship tour, which is pre- ~ 


sented by the Maryland Port Ad- 
ministration. Call 410-396-7777 for 
more information. 


Discover sailing! Enjoy free half- 
hour sailboat rides daily between 11 
a.m. and 5:30 p.m., today through 
Wednesday, April 29, as part of the 
Baltimore Waterfront Festival. Call 
410-396-7777 for more information. 


The Maryland Science Center pre- 
sents the IMAX premier of “Living 
Seas” evenings, today through Thurs- 
day, April 30. Contact the center at 
410-685-5225 for more information. 


Erday, April 24 





ON CAMPUS 


tie Hopkins University Holo- 
caust Memorial Week presents an 
informal faculty symposium at2 p.m. 

in Mergenthaler 111. Speakers will 
Bictade Dr. Steven David, political 
science professor; Dr. William 
Green, visiting professor of religion; 
Dr. Allen Grossman, English pro- 
fessor; Dr. Chris Leighton, adjunct 
professor of religion. 


The Carolyn and Edward Wenk Jr. 
Lecture in Technology and Public 
Policy - “Two Traditions in Re- 
search and Development 
WhoseTimeis Past,” by John Lyons, 
from the U.S. Army Research Labo- 
ratory, willbe held at 4:00 p.m. in 110 
Maryland. 


The Robert H. Levi Lecture in Bio- 
‘ethics and Public Policy - “Privacy 
and Medical Information,” by 
Lawrence Gostin, from Georgetown 


University, will beheld at 4:00 p.m. in — 


_ the Shafler Auditorium of Bloomberg 
_ fCenter. 


°) Agape Campus Ministry | holds its 


weekly large group meetingin Shaffer 


3 | 100 7:30 pm. 


Intervarsity Campus Ministry holds 
its weekly large group meeting in the 
Garrett Room of the MSE Library at 
7:30 p.m. 


Attend the Vocal Chords Spring 
Concert at 8 p.m. The Tufts Amal- 
gamates and the University of Indi- 
ana Delusions of Grandeur will also 
be visiting. Admission is $2. Contact 
Dan at 410-889-3202 for more infor- 
mation. 


The Homewood House Museumwill 
offer a demonstration on “Slipcover 
Patterns for Side Chairs” fromnoon 
to 1 p.m. Participants will learn to 
create simple patterns to slipcover 
side chairs from Rosanna Moore and 
Ann Burke, who created the slipcov- 
ers in Homewood House that are fea- 
tured in Early American Homes May/ 
June 1998 issue. Admission is com- 
plimentary with the purchase of a 
museum admission ticket. Call 410- 
516-5589 for more information. 


Theatre Hopkins presents Rupert 
Holmes’ “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” at 8 p.m. inthe Merrick Barn. 





You are cordially vited to a“free” Spring Fashion Show 
ted by RAMP, Inc. and sponsored by the 
Yomen’s Forum, the Union Memo- 


Services. The show a eature the fashions from the mer- 


Tickets cost $5 for full-time students, 
$9 for senior citizens, and $10 for the 
general public. Call 410-516-7159 for 
more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Tenth B. Frank Polk HIV Re- 
search Symposium will be held from 
8:30 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. in Room 
W1030 at the School of Hygiene and 
Public Health. “Immune Control of 
HIV Infection,” a Keynote Lecture 
by Bruce D. Walker, associate pro- 
fessor at Harvard Medical School, will 
be held at 12:30 p.m. in the East Wing 
Auditorium. 


An International Health, Vaccine 
Track Lecture titled “DNA Vac- 
cines,” by John Donnelly, from 
Merck Research Laboratories, will be 
held from 10:30 a.m. — 12:00 p.m. in 
room W2030 at the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health. 


Attend the “Whitbread Welcome 
Ceremony” at noonat the Inner Har- 
bor Amphitheater as part of the Bal- 
timore Waterfront Festival. Cheer 
the hometown entry for the 
“Whitbread Round the World 
Race,” a 9 month, 32,000 mile jour- 
ney, meet the fleet, and enjoy team 
exhibits and demonstrations. 


The Peabody Singers, the Peabody 
Chorus, and the Peabody Concert 
Orchestra, conducted by Edward 
Polochick, will perform at 8 p.m. in 
Peabody’s Friedberg Concert Hall. 
The program includes Wagner’s Pre- 
lude to Act I of “Die Meistersinger;” 
Vaughan Williams’ Dona nobis 
pacem; and Copland’s Billy the Kid. 
Tickets cost $5 for students with iden- 
tification, $8 for senior citizens, and 
$16 for the general public. Contact 
the Peabody Box Office at 410-659- 
8124 for more information. 





Saturday, April 25 


ON CAMPUS 


Cheer on the Men’s Lacrosse Team 
as they play Towson beginning at 2 
p-m. Call 410-516-OHOP for more 
information. 


Phi Gamma Delata at JHU presents 
The Fiji Islander at the E-Level Bar 
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April 23 to 30 


from 2:00 p.m. — 2:00 a.m. featuring 
The Eighties Cover Band, Love Riot, 
and Living ina Tube. Enjoy the drink 
specials and karaoke for an admis- 
sion cost of only $5. 


Theatre Hopkins presents Rupert 
Holmes’ “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” at8 p.m. inthe Merrick Barn. 
Tickets cost $5 for full-time students, 
$9 for senior citizens, and $12 for the 
general public. Call 410-516-7159 for 
more information. 


The Sirens concert will be at 8 p.m. in 
the Bloomberg Auditorium. The 
Princeton Nassoons will be visiting. 
Admission is free. Call 410-662-6223 
for more infotmation. 


caust Memorial Week hosts a trip to 
the Holocaust Memorial Museum 
in Washington,D.C. The bus leaves 
from the MSEL at 9 a.m. and will 
return at 5 p.m. Space is limited, so 
for reservations call Shiran Pasternak 
at x2760 or email Shiran at 
gingi@jhu.edu. 


Volunteer at the “Best Buddies Pic- 
nic” from 2 to 5 p.m. Organizers are 
still seeking volunteers to help with 
face painting, blackjack, bingo, the 
water balloon toss, volleyball, etc. In 
appreciation, free pizza will be pro- 
vided for all volunteers at 5 p.m. All 
volunteers will also be automatically 
entered in a raffle drawing for prizes 
including “free” Bay Lady Cruises, 


ein Show at JHU 


sn: Wednesday, April 29 
toon - 1:00 p.m. — 


Where: The Glass Pavilion i in 


Levering Hall 


ommunity Relations and Volunteer 


OFF CAMPUS 


As part of the Baltimore Waterfront 
Festival, chef John Shields demon- 
strates recipes inspired by his new 
television show and signs his cook- 
book beginning at 1 p.m. at the Inner 
Harbor’s Chesapeake Pavilion. Call 
410-396-7777 for more information. 


_As part of a Health Fair, Hopkins 


and University of Maryland medical 
students are offering free health 
screenings and free information 
aboutasthma, cancer, heart disease, 
nutrition, smoking, social services 
and more, from 9 a.m. to2 p.m. at the 
Waverly Farmers’ Market (33rd and 
Barclay Streets). Participate in public 
auditions for comedians, jugglers and 
magicians to win spots on the Street 
Performers’ roster from noon to 6 
p.m. at the Harborplace Amphithe- 
ater. Call 1-800-HARBOR-1 for more 
information. 


Steam powered train rides, special 
tours, films in the theater, and edu- 
cational activites will all be part of 
“All Aboard Days, Live Steam 
Weekend,” a public open house 
where the B&O Railroad Museum 
highlights steam equipment. Call 410- 
752-2490 for more information. 


Join the York Road Partnership in 
cleaning up areas of York Road. Meet 
at one of four locations and stay for a 
celebration at the Senator Theater. 
Call 410-889-7927 for more informa- 
tion. 


Clean up Harwood and celebrate the 


opening of Harwood’s community 


center. Call 410-889-7927 for more 
information. 





Sunday, April 26 


ON CAMPUS 


Theatre Hopkins presents Rupert 
Holmes’ “The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood” at 2:15 p.m. in the Merrick 
Barn. Tickets cost $5 for full-time stu- 
dents, $9 for senior citizens, and $10 
for the general public. Call 410-516- 
7159 for more information. 


OFF CAMPUS 
Johns Hopkins University Holo- 
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“free” hotel night at the Omni Hotel, 
“free” hotel night at the Colonnade, 
and various restaurant gift certifi- 
cates. Contact Walter Lin at 410-516- 
2596 or Jen Markarian at 410-243- 
2219 for more information. 


The Department of History of Sci- 
ence, Medicine, and Technology 
presents “Evaluating the Role of 
Medicine in Mortality Decline: The 


. Case of Diptheria at the End of the 


Nineteenth Century,” with speaker 
Gretchen Condran, Ph.D. from 
Temple University, in the Seminar 
Room located on the third floor of 
the Welch Medical Library at 3:00 
p.m. 


The Peabody Symphony Orchestra 
with saxophone soloist Gary Louie 
will previewits New York debut con- 
cert at 3 p.m. at the Gordon Center in 
Owings Mills (3506 Gwynnbrook 
Avenue). The program will include 
the world premiere of Chen Yi’s Mo- 
mentum, the Baltimore premiere of 
Michael Torke’s Saxophone Con- 
certo, and Prokofiev's Fifth Sym- 
phony. Tickets cost $5 for students 
with identification, $8 for senior citi- 
zens, and $16 for the general public. 
Contact the Peabody Box Office at 
410-659-8124 for more information. 


Participate in Walk America, the 
March of Dimes largest fundraiser 
and most successful annual walking 
event in the United States. Come and 
bea part of the WalkAmerica experi- 
ence and you can support important 
research into the causes and cures of 
birth defects. Contact Sherry 
Wormser at 410-752-8179 to receive 
pledge materials. 


Steam powered train rides, special 
tours, films in the theater, and edu- 
cational activites will all be part of 
“All Aboard Days, Live Steam 
Weekend,” a public open house 
where the B&O Railroad Museum 
highlights steam equipment. Call 
410-752-2490 for more information. 


Join groups to clean up the Stoney 
Run natural park which runs along 
side the Johns Hopkins. University. 


_ This group of environmental enthu- 


siasts is working to convert this natu- 
ral area into an area that can be used 
by everyone asa hiking, walking, and 
biking pathway. Contact Guy 
Hollyday at 410-366-6827 for more 
piormatinn: 





Monday, April 27 


ON CAMPUS 


The David Bodian Seminar in Neu- 
roscience - “Parallel and Hierarchi- 
cal Features of Local Circuits in Pri- 
mary Visual Cortex,” by Edward 
Callaway, from the Salk Institute, will 
be held at 4:00 p.m. in 341 Krieger. 


“Global Coloniality: Knowledge 
and the Epistemological Potential 
of Border Thinking,” an Institute 
for Global Studies in Culture, Power 
and History Distinguished Lecture by 
Walter Mignolo, from Duke Uni- 
versity, will be held at 4:00 p.m. in 
Mudd Hall Auditorium. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Center for Injury Research and 
Policy presents “The Role of Poison 
Centers in Injury Control,” a lec- 
ture by Wendy Klein-Schwartz, 
Ph.D, M.P.H. and asociate professor 












of Pharmacy Practice and Science at 
the University of MAryland at Balti- 
more. The lecture will be held from 
12:15 p.m. — 1:25 p.m. in room 250 
of the Hampton House. 





Tuesday, April 28 





OFF CAMPUS 


The PeabodySymphony Orchestra 
with saxophone soloist Gary Louie 
will preview its New York debut con- 
cert at 8 p.m. at Peabody’s Friedberg 
Concert Hall. The program will in- 
clude the world premiere of Chen Yi’s 
Momentum, the Baltimore premiere 
of Michael Torke’s Saxophone Con- 
certo, and Prokofiev’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. Tickets cost $5 for students 
with identification, $8 for senior citi- 
zens, and $16 for the general public. 
Contact the Peabody Box Office at 
410-659-8124 for more information. 


NIGH ELIE 


Balls, 200 W. Pratt St, 576- 0721 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468 ds 


Bank, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 


‘Bohager’s, 515 S. Bde St., 563- 229040 
Buddie’s Pub, 313 N. Charles St., 332-4200 
Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., 325-7427 
Ga Eye Pub, 1730 Thames 1, Pract 
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Wednesday, April 29 


ON CAMPUS 


A poetry reading by Ned Balbo, au- 
thor of Galileo’s Banquet, will -be 
held at 5:00 p.m. in the JHU Book 
Center. For more information, call 
410-516-8317. 9 


RAMP, Inc. presents a Spring Fash- 
ion Show featuring fashions from the 
merchants of Towson Town Center 
Mall from noon to 1 p.m. in the Glass 
Pavilion. Light refreshments willbe 
served. Come early to the event, which 
is sponsored by Homewood/Peabody 
Women’s forum, Union Memorial 
Hospital and the Office of Commu- 
nity Relations & Volunteer Services, 
as there are only 200 seats available. 
Admission is free. Call 410-516-4777 
for more information. 


Two former Yale Gordon Concerto 
Competition Winners — pianist 
Ivana Svarc Grendaand doublebass- 
ist Slawomir Grenda — at the 
Peabody Institute will perform a duo 
recital at noon in Shriver Hall as part 
of the Wednesday Noon Series. Ad- 
mission to this event, co-sponsored 
by the Office of Special Events and 
the Peggy and Yale Gordon Trust; is 
free. Call 410-516-7157 for more in- 
formation. ; 


The Department of Philosophy and 
The Humanities Center co-sponsor 
a lecture by University of California 
at Berkeley's Hubert Dreyfus en- 
titled “Being and Power in 
Heidegger and Foucault” at 5 p.m. 
in the Boas Room (Gilman Hall, 
Room 348). Admission is free. Call 
410-516-7524 for more information. 





Thursday, April30 


ON CAMPUS 


The Dunbar Baldwin Hughes The- 
atre Company presents “For Col- 
ored Girls” by Ntozake Shange at 7 
p-m. in Arellano Theater. Admission 
is $3. Call 410-516-8028 for more in- 
formation. 





Ongoing Events ; 


7 


























The Maryland Science Center pre- 
sents “Celebrating the Sea,” an 
IMAX film festival showcasing the - 
Whitbread Race and the Year of the 
Oceans, through Saturday, April 25. 
Contact the center at 410-685-5225 
for more information. 


Get in shape with brisk walking 
around the Homewoodcampusfrom - 
12:30 to 1 p.m. every Tuesday and 
Thursday through June9.Facultyand ~ 
staff should meet in front of Garland 
Hall. Remember to wear comfortable - 
walking shoes. This program is being 
sponsored by the Office of Benefits -_ 
Administration. Call 410- 516- AT? 9 
for more information. 7 


Check out “A Country House 
Spring,” featuring examples ofhetb, - 
ivy, and myrtle topiaries along with 
a colorful variety of flowering plants 
andademonstration oncreatingslip- - 
covers for side sides, at the - 
Homewood House Museum through - 
Sunday, April 26. Admission is $3 for 
students, $5 for senior citizens, and - 
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$6 for the general public. Call 410- 
516-5589 for more information. 
Attention Campus Groups: Inter- 
ested in Service Projects? Come 
pring your group to Keswick Nurs- 
ing home and perform songs or 
_ dances or just spend an hour or two 
playing games and talking to resi- 
j dents. Any and all variety would be 
greatly appreciated. The Keswick 
project is run through OVS and 
keswick. We spend Thursdays from 
2:30 to 4 in an informal get together 
ewith the residents. Questions of com- 
ments, please contact Tessie Aikara 
sat 410-516-3703, 


{Opening April 17 is The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood, with music and lyrics 
‘by Rupert Holmes who received the 
_Tony award for Broadway’s best mu- 
sical. Inspired by the last novel of 
‘Charles Dickens, Holmes has trans- 
formed this murder mystery into a 
delightful play-within-a-play set-in 
yan English music hall. The audience 
,isinvited to participate by voting for 
dts choice of the ending. Todd 
.Pearthree (The Threepenny Opera, 
» Into the Woods) directs. Running five 
»weekends at the Merrick Barn, the 
production will close on Sunday, May 
$15. Curtain is at 8:00 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday evenings, and at 2:15 
/ p.m. on Sundays. Ticket prices are 
$10 on Friday evenings and Sundays, 
and $12 on Saturday evenings. Spe- 
cial rates are available for full-time 
- | students only. For more information 
- s about this production, or to make 
, reservations, call 410-516-7159 week- 
~-days between 1:30 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. 
In an effort to make the university a 
(highly productive, supportive and 
; \linclusive place of work, Audrey 
- -§mith, Vice President for Human 
Resources, encourages you to share 
your ideas, provide feedbackand sug- 
“gestions regarding human resources 
policies and programs by use of her 
> -“Open Office Hours” the second 
- Thursday of every month from 1 to 2 
"p.m. in the Wyman Park Building, 
Room 617N. 


“Giant Foods will be conducting Dia- 
_ “betes Tours throughout April and 
May. The tour will be led by a regis- 
; “tered dietician. There isa fee involved, 
- although a portion of it goes to ben- 
efit the American Diabetes Founda- 
tion. Contact Giant for more infor- 
_ =Mation. 


- The Office of Community Relations 
- - & Volunteer Services is collecting 
- the grey paper food trays from Lever- 
- sing Hall. Save your clean trays and 
»recycle them by bringing them to the 
» office through the month of May. 
_ s-These trays will be used fora children’s 
" pfield day sponsored by a neighboring 
- community association who has lim- 
- ited funding and will rely on these 
trays to serve food on the day of the 
eievent. Call 410-516-4777 for more 
ninformation. 
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“Teach Baltimore is seeking energetic 
__ students interested in teaching in a 
- ,Baltimore City Summer Academic 
-_,Program from June 3 to August 14. 
- 4 Positions for a two-summer commit- 
- , ment are still available for students 
- ages 17 to 25. Receive a $1000 stipend 
"per summer plus $2300 toward loans 
,or tuition from Civic Works 
__, AmeriCorps upon completion of the 
- Second summer. Students of all ma- 
jors are encouraged to apply. Appli- 
cations, which are available from 
Levering’s Office of Volunteer Ser- 

Devices, are due soon. Contact Jody. 


a 
~~ Kaplan at 410-516-1005 (dial 113- 
~~ 1005 from the Homewood campus) 
' for more information. 


_ The JHU Alumni Association sup- 
_ ports students who create their own 
~ yolunteercommunity service projects 
~ | as well as student groups that need 
- funding for programs andevents. The 
next deadline for Community Ser- 
vice Grant funding and Student Ser- 
_ Vices Funding is April 15, 1998. Ap- 
~~ plications will be accepted for 
- | summer (Community Service only) 
” ~ and fall ’98 projects and are available 
atthe Steinwald Alumni House (3211 
s N. Charles Street) or at the divisional 
~ alumni offices. Contact the alumni 
_- Tepresentative at each division or 
; Rebecca Barnes at rebeccab@jhu.edu 
| or 410-516-6333 for more informa- 
“tion. 


DON’T LEAVE YOUR 
PORTFOLIO IN THE 







- futures please call 410-764-6430 
In G 

Past performance is not necessarily 

| Indicative of future results. The risk of loss 

exists in futures trading. 





The German Society of Maryland is 
offering scholarships to undergradu- 
ate and graduate students of German 
ancestry residing in Maryland. Quali- 
fications include a minimum GPA of 
3.0 and atleast two completed semes- 
ters of study. Special consideration 
will be given to students who are 
studying the German language or the 
culture of German speaking coun- 
tries. Students must file the Princeton 
Financial Aid Form in order to 
qualify. Write to the German Society 
of Maryland at P.O. Box 22585, Balti- 
more, Maryland 21203-4585 or call 
the Society at 410-865-0450 for an 
application. The application deadline 
is April 15. 


The Office of Benefits Administra- 
tion is sponsoring a 5 week Weight 
Management Class Mondays from 
12:10 to 1 p.m. in Levering’s 
Sherwood Room from April 18 to May 
20, 1998. The course, which will be 
taught by registered dietician and 
nutritionist Sue James, will discuss 
healthy eating, balancing carbohy- 
drates and proteins, exercise and 
more. The class, which costs $15, is 
open to all Hopkins faculty and staff. 
There is no food to buy. Call 410-516- 
0450 for more information. 


The Austin Film Festival is currently 
accepting entries in its 1998 Screen- 
play Competition and Film Com- 
petition. Winners in the screenplay 
categories (adult and family) receive 
the Heart of Film Bronzed Award, 
$4,000 cash, a trip to the Screenwriters 
Conference, and the opportunity to 
participate in a year long mentorship 
program with the industry’s leading 
screenwriters. Entry postmark dead- 
line for this competition is May 15, 
1998. All finalists in the film compe- 
tition categories (feature, short and 
student short) participate in the festi- 
val. Feature film winners receive $750; 
short and student short film winners 
receive $500. The entry deadline for 
this competition is August 7, 1998. 
Contact Marsha Milam at 512-478- 
4795~ or’ via_~ e-mail» at 
austinfilm@aol.com, Jill McGuckin 
at 512-478-0578, or check out http:// 
www.austinfilmfestival.org for more 
information. 


Civic Works, an AmeriCorps Pro- 
gram, is currently recruiting tutors 
and mentors for September open- 
ings. Earn a living allowance ($8340 
per year for full-time work) and an 
education stipend of up to $4725 while 
tutoring children at local Police Ath- 
letic League Centers. Afternoon and 
evening hours will be available. Ap- 
plicants must be between the ages of 
17 and 25, have experience and inter- 
est working with children, be able to 
pass a police background check, and 
have a minimum of one-year college 
experience. Contact Civic Works at 
410-366-8533 to fill out an applica- 
tion and for more information. 


The Baltimore Alumni Chapter is 
offering free tickets to some of its 
alumnieventsas part ofanewalumni- 
student interaction initiative. Tickets 
will be distributed on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Contact Korkud 
Egrican at 410-516-0363 orviae-mail 
at korkud@jhu.edu for more infor- 
mation. 


Students are needed to tutor high 
school and middle school students 
from the surrounding community 
schools. The Community Affairs 
Committee of Student Council is in 
the process of establishing a database 
of available Hopkins students front 
which to offer tutors. Ifyou are inter- 
ested in tutoring, e-mail Karen Shahar 
at khs1 @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu to let her 
know what subject you would be in- 
terested in tutoring. As parents call, 
you will be contacted by the Office of 
Volunteer Services with the name 
and phone number of the tutee. No 
Hopkins student’s name and phone 
number will be given to the tutee. The 
Hopkins tutor is responsible for con- 
tacting his/her tutee and setting up 
meeting hours. All tutoring will be 
conducted on the Homewood cam- 
pus. 5 


A new comprehensive overview of 
Johns Hopkins is now available in a 
single booklet. It’s perfect for use in 
recruiting faculty, staff, and students, 
orienting visitors, and providing 
background about the university to. 









1 Bedrooms $400 up 
3 Bedrooms $750 


STUDENT APARTMENTS 


RIGHT ACROSS THE STREET FROM CAMPUS 


Unfurnished ~ Beautiful Hardwood Floors ~ Large Rooms ~ 
Cable Television ~ Plentiful Basement Laundry Facilities 


Rent Includes Heat and Hot Water 
(You Pay Only Cooking Gas & Apt. Electric) 


Spacious Eat-in Kitchen ~ Tile Bath with Tub & Shower ~ More 
INSPECTION BY APPOINTMENT: (410) 752-7301 


anyone who might need it. The 28- 
page, four-color booklet, called sim- 
ply The Johns Hopkins University, in- 
cludes historical information, a brief 
look at the entire institution, and de- 
tails about the nine principal divi- 
sions. There are interesting “factoids” 
and statistical “fast facts,” and cov- 
erage of the university’s libraries, in- 
ternational campuses, and academic 
centers and institutes. There is also a 
section on The Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
taland Health System. Copies are avail- 
able for $2.50 each, and the minimum 
order is 10 copies. For orders of 50-99 
copies, the price is $2.25 per copy; for 
orders of 100 or more, $2 per copy. 
Contact Alicia Campbell or Gayle 
Hunter at 410-516-7109 for a sample 
copy. To place an order, complete an 
M&S form and either send it to Over- 
view Booklet, Communications and 
Public Affairs, Homewood campus or 
fax it to 410- 516-5251. Please include 
your name, campus address, phone 
number, the quantity youare ordering, 
and a budget number to be charged. 
Your order will be sent through cam- 
pus mail, unless you request otherwise. 


VOLUNTEERS ARE NEEDED! 
Healthcare for the Homeless needs 
volunteers for a project. They are in 
the process of writing up a final re- 
port for a Grant they have from The 
Centers for Substance Abuse Treat- 
ment. Healthcare for the Homeless 
runs Abuse Counseling Groups and 
would like volunteers to interview 
members of the Group and get infor- 
mation on their experiences. Volun- 
teers would interview clients and write 
responses to be included in the final 
report. Please donate several hours of 
your time for this worthwhile project. 
It would be a way to gain some expe- 
rience with the work that Healthcare 
for the Homeless does. Additionally, 
you will almost certainly learn some- 
thing new aboutthe process ofimple- 
menting a Grant. Contact Monica 
Heuer at 410-516-0491 for more in- 
formation. 


If you like working with children, 
why not volunteer at the Waverly 
Family Center! People are needed 
for the child development program 
in the mornings from 9 a.m. to noon. 
Transportation is provided from Le- 
vering Hall. Contact Irene at 410-366- 
7181 or the Office of Community Re- 
lations and Volunteer Services at 
410-516-4777 for more information. 


Gotan hour to spare? Moveable Feast 
is seeking volunteers available Mon- 
day through Friday to help prepare 
or deliver meals for homebound 
people with AIDS in Baltimore city, 
county and the surrounding areas. 
Call 410-243-4604 for more informa- 
tion and to find out how valuable an 
hour of your time can be. 


HERO is in need of caring volunteers 
to become “buddies” to people liv- 
ing with HIV disease in the Baltimore 
Area. Contact Tracey Seabolt at 410- 
685-1180 for more information. 


The Center for Alternatives to Ani- 
mal Testing is soliciting proposals for 
the 1998-99 grant period. The proposal 
research should provide fundamental 
knowledge needed to develop replace- 
ment alternative tests for safety and/or 
hazardevaluation, riskassessmentand 
efficacy of commercial products. In- 
vestigation is encouraged in in vitro 
approaches to evaluating cellular and 
target organ toxicity such as develop- 
ing new cell culture systems computer 
technology, or any other system appli- 
cable to toxicity/efficacy evaluation. At 
the present time, CAAT does not fund 
projects relating to carcinogenicity or 
mutagenicity. The maximum grant 
award for this period is $20,000. Appli- 
cations mustbe placed ona CAAT Pre- 
proposal Abstract Form (98-99) which 
are available from Gloria Mahlstedt at 
CAAT, 111 Market Place, Suite 840, 
Baltimore, MD 21202-6709, by phone 
at 410-223-1693, by fax at 410-223- 
1603, or by e-mail at 
gloria@caat.spharbor.jhu.edu. 


Campus Notes are provided free of 
charge as a service to JHU-affiliated 
campus groups. Please submit a brief 
paragraph to us by Tuesday night at 
6:00 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu) or by dropping 
offa copy at our offices at the corner of 
Art Museum Drive and Charles Street. 





2 Bedrooms $675 
4 Bedrooms $825 





CINEMA 
by Hosan Lee 


Rotunda (410-235-1800): 9:10 
Major League 3—11:10, 1:55, 4:35, 
Men with Guns—2:00, 7:00, 9:30 7:15, 8:20, 10:00 


The Big One—2:30, 5:00, 7:30, 10:00 
Home Alone 3—4:30 


Species 2—11:15, 1:45, 4:00, 6:25, 9:30 
Barney’s Great Adventure—11:20, 1:25, 
3:25 

My Giant—11:30, 2:15 ‘ 
City of Angels—12:35, 3:15, 4:55, 6:15, : 
7:40, 8:50, 10:20 

Object of My Affection—11:40, 1:05, 
2:25; 3:55, 5:05, 6:45, 7:50, 9:20,:10:30 
Lost in Space—12:45, 2:50, 3:45, 5:45, 
6:55, 8:40 

Wild Things—11:50 

Primary Colors—9:50 
Nightwatch—11:55, 2:05, 5:00, 7:25, 
9:40 

Titanic—12:00, 4:05, 6:05, 8:00, 10:10 
Mercury Rising—12:10, 8:30, 11:00 
Paulie— 12:20, 2:35, 4:45, 7:05, 9:00 
Suicide Kings—12:25, 3:00, 5:15, 7:30, 
10:45 

Grease—12:55, 3:35 

Good Will Hunting—5:25, 8:10 

Home Alone 3—4:25 


Senator (410-435-8338): 


Titanic—12:00, 4:00, 8:00 


Charles (410-727-FILM): 


The Wind in the Willows—7:00 
Love and Death on Long Island—8:45 


Orpheum (410-732-4614): 


Kundun—3:00, 7:30, 9:45 


United Artists Harbor Park (410- 
837-3500): 


Ride—1:00, 3:10, 5:20, 7:30, 9:40 

The Player’s Club—12:40, 1:40, 3:00, 
4:00, 5:20, 6:20, 8:00, 9:00, 10:20 
Species 2— 1:10, 2:00, 3:30, 4:20, 5:45, 
7:00, 8:00, 9:15, 10:15 

Mercury Rising— 1:20, 4:00, 6;30, 9:00 
US. Marshals— 1:30, 4:15, 7:10, 10:00 
Lost in Space—1:00, 3:45, 7:00, 9:45 
Major League 3—1:50, 4:30, 7:20, 


Towson Commons (410-825-5233): 


Object of My Affection—1:40, 4:30, 
7:10, 9:50 

City of Angels—1:30, 4:10, 7:00, 9:40 
Primary Colors—2:10, 5:10, 8:10 
Mercury Rising—1:10, 4:00, 6:45, 9:20 
Species 2— 12:45, 2:50, 5:15, 7:50, 10:00 


10:00 Good Will Hunting—12:30, 6:30 
Barney’s Great Adventure— 1:00, 3:00, 
5:00 

White Marsh (410-933-9034): Grease—3:30, 9:15 
My Giant—9:30 


Odd Couple 2—11:00, 1:35, 4:15, 6:35, Paulie—12:15, 2:25, 4:40, 6:50, 9:00 


News. Sports. Arts. Focus. Features. 
Opinions. Science. Ads. Calendar. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
THE NEWS-LETTER 


FOR THE 1998-1999 
ACADEMIC YEAR 


Let us stuff your mailbox full of 26 issues 
of the News-Letter youve grown to love. 


$25 for one semester 


$40 for the full year 


1998-1999 Subscription Order 


NAME: 





ADDRESS: 





CITY: STATE: ee: 


PHONE: 


ZIP: 








CIRCLE: One Semester or Full Year 





MAIL TO: 

The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Attn: Subscriptions 
Shriver #6 
3400 North Charles 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
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IS ABOVT 


AKD TRIGUL- 
ATIONS OF A vIRGINEE 


Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRIL 19) 
Would you give yourself fully to a 
good cause? I hope so. Getinvolved. 
Start a Beer Drinkers For Charity 
Club today. 

Taurus: (ApriL 20-May 20) 

You do need to get more exercise, 
but it does not help your body to sit 
around and watch fitness shows on 
ESPN2. 

GEMINI: (May 21-JUNE 20) 

Sell cups of lemonade on the street 
for 25 cents, just like you did as a 
kid. But now the quarters are more 
useful. Go do laundry. 

CANCER: (JUNE 21-JULY 22) 

Your spiritual side has been ne- 
glected and needs cultivation. Get- 
ting on your knees and worshipping 
the porcelain god does not count. 
Leo: (JuLy 23-AuGusT 22) 

Soul Train is still on the air, so you 
have no excuse for not knowing all 
the coolest dance moves. Note: 
break dancing is making a come- 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
back. To the winner goes the spoils. 
But if you lose, don’t take your tal- 
ents and go home. Bea team player. 
Help out where you can. 


Boy ’S YouTH 
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MY moms VLSED TO Give 

ME CIGARETTE BURNS WHEN 

{| TRACKED MUD inTO 
ovR MOBILE Home... 


Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) 
Get those thoughts out of your head! If 
you try to cooka cockroach in the micro- 
wave, you won’tbe able to make popcorn 
anymore. 

Scorpio: (OcToOBER 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 

Page 586 of the next edition of the Ameri- 

can Heritage Dictionary: College Edition 

will contain your picture. It will be to- 
wards the middle of the right column. 


SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Planta vegetable garden. Isit no fun? Too 
much work? Getting a bad back? Then 
stop laughing every time youseea “Thank 
a Farmer” bumper sticker. 

Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Ticketsto the Spice Girls? Too bad they’ re 
all gone. But don’t get upset. Who wants 
to hang out with a bunch of pre-pubes- 
cent kids and their parents? 

AQuartius: (JANUARY 20 - FeBRuARY 18) 
This is your final reminder. You can not 
substitute firecrackers for an alarm clock 
every time your roommate asks you to 
wake him/her up. 


Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MarcH 20) 
Summer vacation is right around the cor- 
ner, butnot here yet. So resist the tempta- 
tion to weara beer-dispensing plastic hel- 
met to your final&. 
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WORDS 10 FIND: 


Junko Seki 
Mexico 


Miguel Martinez 


Musica 
Ole 
Plaza Garibaldi 


i 


Silvestre Vargas 
Sombrero (Grande) 


Y Za) ) yy 
@ RH & 


Soy Infeliz 
Tequila 

Traje (de Charro) 
Vihuela 


Bonus word: 
jlu Guitarrita! 
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Drabble 


YOU WANT TO KNOM) ABOUT 
THE SPORTOF ICE HOCKEN, 
PATRICK, JUST ASK ME / 


§ 
2 
4 
4 
3 
3 
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WOW DO L KNOW THESE} | BECAUSE I GIVE YOU 

DIAMONDS ARE REAL? 

! 

| JEWELRY | MY BOND! WHAT A 
Ca 


© 1996 United Feature Syndicate, Inc 


Julie's mom: 


LEAVES 7 


OWAME THAT PEOPLE 
DONT TRUST EACH 
OTHER ANYMORE! 


(2-18 


CALLED THE MAPLE LEAF 
INSTEAD OF THE MAPLE 


OK, I'LL BON IT. 
WERES A CHECK ! 


LET'5 SEE WHATS ON 
NICK AT NITE... 


© 1996 United Feature Syndicate, Inc 


I'LL NEED TO SEE 
2 FORNS OF 1-D. 
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shes the bom 


Because she sent us this wonderfully yummy bread recipe 


llan and Sara can’t help 

but feel alittle emotional 

writing this, the 

penultimate Eat This of 

the 1997-98 school year. 
Next year Sara will oversee the whole 
paper as Managing Editor, and Allan 
will oversee big plates of sushi from 
his soon-to-be home in Japan. 

Wed like to congratulate Young 
Chang and Rachel Sams, who will 
become next year’s Features Editors 
and don their News-Letter chefs hats 
as they write Eat This every week. 
Young and Rachel knowjust as much 
about cooking as Allan and Sara, so 
the column should be in good hands. 
Congratulations, Young and Sara! 

This week’s recipe comes from 
Julie Mallinger’s mother, Joan. Joan 
made chocolate chip banana bread 
and mailed it to Julie, who brought it 
to the Gatehouse, where Allan helped 
himself to a slice and had a culinary 
epiphany. The bread was so good, he 
realized that Julie’s mom must be the 
best cook in the world. 

By the way, we'd like to congratu- 
late Julie for being re-elected News 
editor for the 1997-98 school year. 
Congratulations, Julie! 

Allan realized that he could use 
Eat This to bring Julie’s mom’s ge- 
nius to the masses. At his request, 
Julie got the recipe from her mom 
and gave it to him, so he... lost it. 


StickWorld 


Luckily, after a hasty call home on 
Julie’s part, Joan agreed to email the 
recipe directly to Allan so that he 
could meet the production deadline 
with this recipe, rather than with some 
inferior concoction. 

Since she went to all this trouble, 
we dlike to congratulate Julie’s mom 
for being so cool. Congratulations, 
Joan! 

Rachel and her suitemates have 
cooked approximately five times 
since moving into McCoy at the be- 
ginning of the year. She estimates that 
their toaster and microwave oven, if 
placed end to end, might equal the 
length of a loaf of bread. 

However, Rachel’s roommate 
Katrina remedied their suite’s lack of 
nutritious food products by selflessly 
making midnight trips to Superfresh 
to acquire tubes of cookie dough. 
We dlike to congratulate Katrina for 
looking out for the nutrition of her 
friends. Congratulations, Katrina! 


Julie’s Mom’s Chocolate 


Chip Banana Bread 


2 1/2 cups flour 

1 cup sugar 

3 1/2 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons oil 

3/4 cup milk 


BOER BBO Bead , 
WHY'D YOU 
BREAK UP WITH HER? 


SHE'S GOT A 


WI = oWL MOUTH, SHE USED 
THE ‘C° WORD. Y'KNOW, 
*“COMMITMEN 





1 egg 
2-3 medium, overripe bananas, 


mashed. Just buy normal bananas. 


and wait for three or four days until 


they get old. 


approx. 10 ounces chocolate chips 


(Julie’s mom recommends mini 
chips) 


Preheat your oven to 350°. 

Grease two 8-inch loaf pans. If 
youonly have one loaf pan, just make: 
them one at a time. 5 

Thoroughly mix all the ingredi-. 
ents together. 

Thisis usually the part in the recipe 


SARABILLARD, 
ALLANMASSIE & - 
RACHELSAMS 


Eat This! 


when you say “optional, add 1 cup’ 
nuts”. No way, this recipe is perfect- 
Keep your nuts to yourself. a 
Pour the mixture into theloafpans, 
or half of it into your one pan. 
Bake for 55-65 minutes. ; 
Joan’s mom lists the last instruc- 
tion as “Let them cool and mail one to, 
Julie”. You can eat both loaves for. 
yourself if you want, but if you want 
to, mail one to Julie in care of the 
News-Letter address on page A2. 
Actually, just in to make sure it, 


gets there, better label it “attention: - 


Features editors”. Thank youfor your. 
support. x 


Leold www.leold.com 


by Roger and Salem Salloom© 1997 


You know...you get born 
and you think you've been dealt 4, 
3 queens and 2 kings. Your 
parents start things off by 
telling you, "You could be 
president." 


Then you strut your special walk 
up and down the street and you 
talk to people at parties. 


But the real cards you were 
dealt was a pair of 3's,a 6, a 4, 
and a joker. 


So,you make some more bets. 
You try out for the team, you get 
cut. You register for advanced 
seu ee physics. You get 
an “ i 


The world is filled with people 
trying to do things that they'll 
never ever be able to do. They 
have stars in their eyes and doo 
doo in their pants. 


They'll be content as long as 
they never look down to see 
their real cards. Actually, they 
never will look down, they're 
very very lucky people. 
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For local advertisers, classifieds ar 
for national advertisers, 
Letter requires prepaym 
- Classifieds are priced at 


requiring additional typesetting. 


ON Te ae al aie Re oe ale eh ae | oa ee 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Box 6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


OTS aeprr ey 


Help Wanted. 


$1000’s POSSIBLE TYPING Part 
time. At home. Toll Free (1) 800- 
218-9000 Ext. T-7836 for listings. 








; Japanese reader to assist Japanes 
speaking American in research 
project regarding golf in Japan. 
410-367-2827. ° 


Teach children about the environ- 
ment. Irvine Nature Center, Bal- 
timore, MD seeks interns to start 
February, June, and September, 
1998. Stipend. Call Joe Harber at 
410-484-2413. email: 
joeyharber@aol.com. 


OFFICE ASST. , part-time. Must 
be dependable and have own 
transp. Flexible schedule. In- 
terest/backgrd in statistics 
or math helpful but not neces- 
sary. Call 410-435-7166 or 
jfitzg|@alumni.umbc.edu. 


- HELP WANTED. ..Men/Women 


* earn $375 weekly processing/as- 


sembling Medical I.D. Cards at 
home. Immediate openings, your 
local area. Experience unneces- 
sary, will train. Call Medicard 1- 
541-386-5290 Ext. 118M. 


Hopkins student looking for 


-_ cleaning lady once a week. Rea- 


sonable salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum Erikson 
hand set leather case, cigarette 


_ lighter adapter, new in box. Cost 


-. |. $200, sell $120. 410-592-8608. 






































~ Musicians Wanted Amateur 


-conguero seeks people, or 
band to play jazz, Latin, or al- 
‘ternative rock. E mail alejo 


_ @jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


- VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. Totally 


bedridden young man in down- 
town nursing home desperately 
_ needs regular visitors. “Woody” 

has muscular dystrophy, mild 
mental retardation and difficulty 

communicating due to a breath- 

ing machine. He loves Barney, 

children’s videos, music & more. 
Please call 410-385-3310 as soon 
_ as possible. 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
Must be available Mon. 9-2; 

remaining hours flexible. Ex- 

_ perience preferred. References 

required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 

Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825- 
9011. 


} Merchandise 


‘Market — 


Powered mixer, $500. White couch 
_ $250; student desk, $50; computer 
"table, $20; white dresser with mir- 
_ rorand queen size head board, $250. 
410-467-8634. 





-Powercraft, 5 HP, 21” power mower, 
excellent condition, $75. Phone Bill 


_ & evenings, 410-337-7052. 


‘91 Ford Taurus, bergundy 4 dr se- 
dan, one owner, 38 k avg. mi. Ex- 

cellent condition, garage kept in- 
- spected, $6,500. 410-426-3770. 


For sale: AJT Advantage 807S Com- 
puter, Pentium, 1 Gb, HD, 16 mb 
RAM, new motherboard-$725; HP 
canJet IIp Scanner-$125; HP Laser 
et II Printer-$220’ Sharp SF-7300 


' Classified advertising is offered free of char 
_and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins Univ 
tions. All free classifieds must include 
affiliation. Free classifieds will continu 
allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 

~ edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


_ Allclassified advertisements are due 
_ the edition in which the ad is to run. 


CLASSIE/EDINFORMATION 


geto students, faculty, staff, 
ersity and Medical Institu- 
name, phone and Hopkins 
€ to run each week as space 
50 words. Longer ads may be 


ds are charged at 25 cents per word while 
classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
ent for all word classified advertising. Display 


$8.00 per column inch. A Di ifi 
consists of more than 50 aa of te piearwe aie 


xt, a boxed ad, or any classified 


by5 p.m. on the Monday prior to 
Ads may be submitted in writing 


Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://newsletter.jhu.edu 


copier-$250; Panasonic Panafax 
145-$120. 410-823-8946. 
email:jandpmoore@home.com. 


Moving sale: IKEA twin size mat- 
tress (no boxspring or frame), IKEA 
full size futon. Email 
popoy@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


For sale: silver flute, great condi- 
tion, $1000. Flute music included. 
Call 410-516-3107 or email 
mjil@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Car for sale: ‘94 Pontiac Grand Prix 
SE, AT, 4dr, ABS, low mileage, 
loaded, garaged kept, mint condi- 
tion. Selling for $8,500. Call 410- 
557-0738. 


Moving!! Sears Kenmore washer & 
dryer. Good condition. 10 years old. 
Make offer. Dining room table. 
Dark wood. Approx. 6 x 3’. $55/ 
obo. ‘91-’92 Ford Festiva. Excellent 
economy. Low miles. 5 speed hatch 
back with plenty of room for 4, plus 
cargo. No a/c. First $2900/obo gets 
it. 410-669-0192. 


“86 VW Jetta GLI, 4dr, 5 sp, A/C, 
AM/FM/cass, sunroof, runs great, 
30 mpg, 240 K, $1400. 
kochr@titan.me.jhu.edu. 


Wurlitzer upright piano for sale, 
excellent condition. $2400. Call 
Karl, 410-243-3364 or email 
discord@jhu.edu. 


For sale: solo-flex exercise machine. 
Good condition. Price negotiable. 
Contact Kyle Weeks if interested at 
410-235-3508. 


Excellent new crib (Aug‘97). IKEA. 
New $168, now $100 or best offer, 
available immediately. W: 410-955- 
3538. H: 410-467-6482, 
bgramat@bme.jhu.edu. 


Honda Accord 88/Lxi. Full power/ 
98 k/ excellent condition. Ask for 
$4,000. 


New high quality Hopkins Ph.D. 
hood tailored by Canadian Firm 
DSR Harcourts. Asking $70. 410- 
243-6394. 


Packard Bell 486-DX 66 mhz, 500 
MB RAM. Sound card, color moni- 
tor, speakers, joystick, CD-ROM. 
Fax-modem, color printer, Win- 
dows 95, Word, Printshop etc. All 
for $380. Call 410-467-9376. 


1988 Plymouth Sundance. Two 
door hatchback. A.T., A.C., 76 K. 
Runs and looks great. $1475.00. 
410-435-2575. 


1976 AMC Hornet 4 Door Wagon. 
Six Cylinder Automatic. Good con- 
dition. 410-435-2822. 


Autobody. Minor damage and rust 
repair/paint. Guaranteed lowest 
prices. 10% discount. 410-435- 
2575. 


Two 9 X 12 carpets, light and dark 
grey. $45 each, 410-243-21832. 


‘84 Mercedes Benz 300D. Turbo, 
garage kept, second owner, all 
records, MD inspected $6500; “87 
Subaru GL. 4 dr., 5 spd., 112K miles, 
2nd owner, MD inspected, stereo/ 
cassette. AC. $2000. 410-549-7252/ 
I.m. 


‘92 Plymouth Voyager, 94 k, trans- 
ferable warranty to 100k, one owner, 
in great running condition, hand 
controls and motorcart lift that 
owner can remove, new transmis- 
sion, brakes, tirps, muffler: $3500, 
Call Dixon at 410-825-8038 or fax 
at JHU, 410-516-6828. 


Amplifiers. Peavy. Guitar. 75 Watt. 
Clean, with improved speaker. $100. 
Spectrum, bass. $50. Call 410- 
366-4110 or cush@jhunix.hcf 
jhu.edu. 


85 Nissan Sentra Wagon, blue, 5 
doors, automatic, 130 K miles, new 
tires, runs great, $990 or best offer. 
Call 410-203-9818 or 
email:yuehong@aplcenmp.apl.jhu.edu. 


GE Answer machine +telephone, 2 
year old, ask for $50 or best offer. 
Call Hong, 410-203-9818. 


Pro-Series 486 SX computer. 120 
MB hard drive, 8MB RAM, 16 bit 
sound card, 4X CD-Rom drive, ste- 
reo speakers, super VGA 14” color 
monitor, 3-1/2” and 5-1/4” floppy 
disk drives, expansion slots, 
Panasonic 24 pin printer. MS-Win- 
dows & DOS 5.0, disks and manu- 
als. $650 takes all. Call 410-256- 
1647. 


Moving sale: window curtains ($15) 
radiocassette ($15), lamps ($20), 
bed linen, tableware OBO, 410-662- 
7742. 


Movado watch, beautiful two-tone 
ladies watch, gold dial, retail over 
$600, sac $335 obo; Ferraga leather 
purse, made in Italy-good condi- 
tion, $54 obo; some Versace items 
(belt, shirts). Great Christmas 
items. Contact Howard,email: 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


1992 Honda Accord LX, gray, 4 
doors, automatic, air conditioner, 
ABS, 59,000 miles, excellent condi- 
tion, $12,900/best offer. Call DI 410- 
889-0301 (after 6 p.m. or 
diw@jhu.edu. 


Black IKEA entertainment center. 
Holds up to 29” TV, four slots for 
A?V components, sliding display 
case that holds over 40 movies. Less 
than 1 year old, paid $185, asking 
$100 obo. Call 410-366-2496 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000 (like-new, half-price), Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, 
single bed set $75. Call Jo, 410-461- 
0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410- 
516-8561. 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 
56 miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please 
call 410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 
(w). 


For Sale: Royal Copenhagen Christ- 
mas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 1972in 
perfect condition. Reasonably 
priced. Call 410-728-8933. 


Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 
lent condition, $650 or best offer. 
Also boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853. 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445. 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. Lens 
on the camera is 28-70 mm zoom. 
$200 obo. Email 
cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu.. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable). Call 410-538-5853 after 5:3 
p-m. Mon-Fri. 





Roommates 
Wanted 


Clean, responsible and ‘pretty nifty’ 
female is looking for another’ neat 
and ‘pretty nifty’ person to share a 
two bedroom apartment. Interested? 
Contact Natasha at 516-3222 or 
Natasha-mail@jhu.edu. 





Walk to JHU. Large, sunny room 
available in great rowhouse ina safe, 
quiet neighborhood. Hardwood 
floors, newly painted, new kitchen 
appliances,k washer/dryer, 1 1/2 
bath, small fenced in yard, parking 
available. $375/mo. & utilities. 410- 
235-9349. Available immediately. 


ROOMATE WANTED: Penthouse 
apartment, very large terrace w/view 
of city, private bath, Guilford/JHU- 
$600/month, call Chris at 410-243- 
2408. 


Housemate wanted to share 2BR, 


1BA house near JHU and shuttle. 
$250/mo+ 1/2 utils. 410-366-2254 
(eve) or yding@curie.eps.jhu.edu. 


Female grad, non-smoker needed 
to share Fells Pt./Canton Rowhouse, 
large 2nd floor bedroom, great 
parking, two decks, harbor view, 
W/D. $340/mo. + 1/2 utilities. 
Please call Kathy, 410-563-1236 or 
kromans@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Grad to share 3 bedroom RH. Very 
close to Homewood Shuttle. $230/ 
mo. + 1/3 util. WD, plentiful 
parking. Avail Jan.1. 410-235-4652. 
hachey@mts.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + 
util. 410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+ utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at: 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 


Charming studio apt. for sublet 
during summer. Bright, sunny, 
conveniently located at 31st St. 
Paul. 410-467-1008. 





1 BRunit in luxury Risteau Condo 
near I-83/Ruxton Road. $850/ 
month or $89,000/for sale. Pool, 
tennis, exercise room, indoor ga- 
rage. 10 minutes from JHU. Call 
410-955-7367. 


West University Parkway. ZClose 
to Homewood. Large, comfort- 
able, & sunny studio apartment. 
Available July 1. Central AC. 
Washer/dryer in hall. Nile tile 
breakfast bar. Free parking. $500/ 
mo. + utilities. 410-366-3220 or 
mspearin@jhsph.edu. 


All you need in a house is only 
$1099 obo. Two sofas, mattress, 
tv cart, bookshelf, table, 4 cur- 
tains, pair of 4-drawer chests. 
alarm clock, ironing board, fan, 
halogen lamp & many kitchen 
items. All brand new. Call Vislat 
@ 366-9158 or come to Mary- 
lander #304. 


Summer sublet: studio apartment 
at 1010 St. Paul St. Near JHU 
shuttle & Peabody. $350/month + 
electricity (negot.). Available May 
13-August 24, 1998. Call 410-659- 
9393 or kssim@peabody.jhu.edu. 


Guilford Manor, 1 BR ina 2 BR 
apartment avalable from June Ist 
to July 31st. $465/mo. Call 410- 
0742 or jyeo@jhu.edu. 


1 BR in light, spacious 2 BR apt. 
available for sublet mid-May- 
Aug. Five minute walk to campus. 
$325/mo. 410-889-9880. 


For Rent-Federal Hill large 1 bed- 
room apartment. 4 blocks from 
Inner Harbor. $500/mo. includes 
utilities, references, and security 
deposit required. 410-727-4527. 


Apt. Sublet: 2922 N. Calvert, 
Charles Village, furn’d, large, 
quiet. Good for one person or 
couple. A/C, w/d entryway, 1 BR, 
living/dining room, kitchen, 
spearate studio downstairs. $420/ 
mo. Must respect the quiet. 410- 
323-4817, 6-7 p.m. or 
jvis@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Sublet: Very large 1 br., hardwood 
floors, great condition, facing 
safeway, secure, bright, avail. 5/ 
1-9/1. $390, 410-243-6310 or 
greaney@jhu.edu. 


Hampden: House for rent-3735 


Falls Rd.-3 BER-LV-kitchen-near 
Rotunda,-Escort van range- 
$575.00. Joe-410-889-8365 or 
410-467-0006 


\ 


For Sale: Hampden, 3 BR, 1 BA 
townhouse overlooks park, many 
updates, great floor plan, fenced 
garden, in escort van range, 
$53,500. Anne 301-733-8860, x26 
(w) or 301-665-1945 (H). 


Federal Hill: Updated townhouse 
(furnished 2 bedrooms, office, 1 
ba, patio) ideal for visiting fac- 
ulty or researcher, no pets, from 
April 1, 1998 to August 26, 1998. 
$800 + utilities + security deposit. 
t/410-659-9870. 


Apartment for Rent-Village of 
Homeland. Clean & Spacious 
2BR/1.5 Ba. Lots of sunlight, tons 
of closet space, pool & parking. 
$725/month includes heat. Call 
410-539-4509. Ask for Christine 
or Gina. 


Free lovely furnished efficiency 
apt.; washer/dryer. Off N. Charles 
& 39th, plus stipend in exchange 
16.5 hours weekly (childcare, 
transportation, errands, house- 
keeping...) 12 month contract 8/ 
25/98 to 8/30/99,. Must be college 
student, with car, & non-smoker. 
lst come Ist serve. 467-0800; 366- 
1133: 


Rosedale: 3BR Cape Cod, Washer 
& Dryer. A.C. Hardwood floors, 
Maintenance free exterior, fenced 
yard. Priced below appraised 
value. 15 minutes from JHU. Sell- 
ing for $85,000--call 410-0557- 
0738. 


For rent: Large 5 br rowhouse near 
campus avail. W/D, big rooms, 
alarm system, dishwasher, 410- 
889-5759 or gdgaddy@aol.com 


Sublet large efficiency (Mary- 
lander, 3501 St. Paul), 2 mins to 
JHU. $420/mo. + elect. (negot., 
original $450), avail now. Lease 


ends 8/31/98. Martin 410-516-_ 


Ue 410-467-1991 
martin@gene.bio.jhu.edu. 


or 


2 rooms for rent. Non-smoking, 
no pets, quiet environment. Male 
or female grad students sharing 
upstairs kitchen, w/d, living area, 
1 bath. Private entance. Walking 
distance to JHU & shops. Security 
deposit $250. Utilities included- 
monthly rent $325. Call 410-235- 
0102 Leave message. 


For Rent: Large 5 BR rowhouse 
near campus, avail. 6/1, W/D, big 
rooms, alarm system, dishwasher, 
410-889-5759. 


Owner’s sale. Roland Park. Home 
in delightful neighborhood. 
Walking distance to JHU, 1/2 
block from Video Americain. 
Charming 3 BR/1BA duplex, 
renovated, hardwood floors, 
kitchen, ceiling fans, whirlpool 
bath, furnace, garden, and stor- 
age shed. $94,900. Call 410-235- 
8204. 


For Rent: 3,4, 5, and 6 BR 
rowhouse close to campus. Within 
W/D, DW, and alarm systems. 
Available 6/1. 410-889-5759 or 
gdgaddy@ad.com. 


Leaving the country for good; stu- 
dio sublet avail. for Jan & Jul. 
Walk to JHU (the Marylander). 
Gas/heat/water inc. Pay $420/mo. 
may have all my stuff (mattress, 
tv, table, chairs, microwave, 
kitchen, apt, etc. Contact 410- 
235-9078/mindraya@jhsph.edu. 


500 block N. Washington, 3BR, 
2.5 BA, TH, newly renovated, near 
JHU security guard. 410-955- 
3968, Oleg. 


Free furnished efficiency apt. 
(Roland Park) plus small stipend 
in exchange 16 1/2 hours 
childcare, housekeeping, errands, 
etc. Must be student, non-smoker 
with safe car. Call 467-0800 


Available for sublet. 1BR in a 3 
BR/2 BA apt. at 404, Ambassador 
APts, Baltimore MD 21218. From 
Dec. 25th ‘97-Jan 28th ‘98, Rent 
$310 (including water and heat) 
+ utilities. Contact Umang 
Anand. Phone number 410-516- 
5427 (O) 410-889-5620 (H), 
umang@jhu.edu. 


3 BR townhouse with a family 
room. Features, new gas stove, 
ceiling fan, vinyl floor, refrigera- 
tor, washer & dryer, gas heat, cac, 


new carpet, remodeled bathroom, — 


1 1/2 bath, Nice size backyard 
with shed. Call Earl and Sandy, 
410-282-7252. 


Faculty on leave rents his up- 
dated townhouse (furnished 2 


bedrooms + office) in Federal Hill’ 
to reliable tenant (ideal for visit-. 
ing faculty or researcher) from 
December 19, 1997 to March 12,: 
1998 from March 21 to August: 
26,1998. $800/1000+ utilities ne-» 
gotiable. t/410-727-7794. ' 


Sublet: Available now. Large stu- 
dio apartment at the Hopkins, 
House (39th Street). 12th Floor 
with sliding glass doors to bal- 
cony. Rent includes all utilities. 
Call Terri at 410-889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build-| 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, | 
fireplace, skylights, deck, park-; 
ing, AC, all appliances (includ- 
ing W/D). For sale by owner: 
$72,500. Available Spring 1998: 
(negotiable). Call 410-752-3674: 
for appointment. ; 


Subleter needed for Spring Se-: 
mester. Beautiful three bedroom 
spacious apartment with all wood: 
floors and awesome roommates. 
$305/month + utilities. Across: 
the street from the lacross field 
at 104 W. University Pkwy. For, 
more informationcall Joslin @, 
410-467-7816 or emil 
joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Student 





For current student job 
lower listings, check out the : 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the 
Office of Student 
Employment and Payroll 
Services at 516-5411. Offices : 
are located on the level of 
Merryman Hall. 
For more information call. 410- 
366-4425. 


ARE YOU AN EXCITING RO- 
MANTIC? 1-900-407-7783. Ext. 
8930. $2.99/min. 18+. Serv-U 619- 
645-8434. 


ADOPTION. Pregnant, but not 
ready to bea parent? Please con- 
sider adoption. We will give you 
respect and no pressure. We will 
give your child love, security,and 
aterrific brother. Ongoing con- 
tact possible. Can pay medical 
and legal. Call Melinda & Joe 
(JHU grad) toll-free at 1-888-287- 
3336. 


Services 





Professional web site development. 
Reasonable rates. _http:// 
www.welch.jhu.edu./~alya or alya 
@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Pregnant? Free Confidential preg- 
nancy test. 1-800-521-5530. 


Experts will type your confiden- 
tial; transcriptions, summaries, 


_ dissertations, manuscripts, etc. 


No job too small! Reasonable 
rates. Call Linda, 410-433-0132, 
410-712-5243 (pager), 
marandia@flash. net. 


Tutoring in math by experienced 
math TA/tutor. Have also helped 
students prepare for GRE. Email 
Ramin at ramin@math.jhu.edu. 


General Notices ~ 





Enhance your knowledge 
of Tropical Medicine 
at Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health’s 
Summer Institutein | 
Tropical Medicine and ~ 
Public Health 
July 6- August 29, 1998 
Contact Angelissa Johnson 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Hygeine and Pub- 
lic Health 
615 N. Wolfe St., Room 3501 
Call 410-614-3959 
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SQUIZ 





April 23, 1998 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 

and Eddie’s Supermarket 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 

Win a case of beer and 

$10 worth of munchies. Must be re- 
deemed within 30 days. 





Well folks, here we are again with another quiz. Well, I guess old 
business first. The winner of last week’s quiz was none other than 
Amy Lynn Shuster. Call the Gatehouse about your prize. And 
thank you everybody who submitted a response. You made this 
poor lonely QM feel appreciated. Anyway, here is a quiz about 
neurotic tendencies, idiosyncrasies and other general weirdness 
Or interesting facts about writers. 


1) Well, let’s start with some generally bizarre things. The 
German philosopher Goethe (author of Faust among many other 
classics) did not have all that much tolerance. In fact, he could not 
stand the barking of dogs. If he could hear a barking dog, he 
couldn’t write. That was the least of his problems. He also had a 
superstition that he required a piece ofa specific rotting fruit in his 
desk drawer in able to be able to write. What rotting fruit did he 
like to have on hand? 


2) Some more modern authors think they can put rather ran- 
dom sounding lines in their novels without paying any conse- 
quences. Often people latch on to these lines because they are 
unable to comprehend their meaning. This was the case for 
Physicist Murray Gell-Mann, who discovered three sub-atomic 
particles and named them quarks. He named them quarks from 
the fairly random line that went as follows: “Three Quarks for 
Muster Mark.” Who wrote the line? 


3) The next couple of questions are about authors who have had 
run-ins with the law. The Spanish author Cervantes had quite an 
interesting perspective of the worldas he started his greatest work. 
He was, in fact, in prison after having been removed from public 
office. What crime did Cervantes commit that landed him in jail? 


4) William Sydney Porter was caught embezzling from the 
bank he worked for in Austin, Texas. Rather than surrender, he 
fled to Honduras. When he came home he was convicted and sent 
to a federal penitentiary in Columbus, Ohio. It was there that he 
started writing short stories. Naturally, a jailbird writer is going to 
adopt a nom de plume. Which one did Porter adopt? 


5) Margaret Mitchell, author of the classic novel Gone with the 
Wind, loved her native town of Atlanta. She was one of the many 
great regional writers that were produced by the United States. 


She was born and died in Atlanta. She died far less romantically 
than any character she had every dreamed of. How did her life 
come to an end in the year of 1949? 


6) This question does not relate so much to howan author died, 
but rather to whom they killed. This author accidentally killed his 
wife. He was attempting to demonstrate his excellent marksman- 
ship by shooting a water glass off the top of her head and, well, he 
missed and she died. What author killed his wife this way? 


7) These next two question relate to bizarre deaths that befell 
two different authors. While at a party this American poet/novel- 
ist swallowed a toothpick. Ask a pre-med; this is a bad thing. The 
toothpick ruptured his intestine and he died of peritonitis. Who 
is it? 


8) The next author who died from swallowing something was 
twentieth century American playwright Tennessee Williams. Con- 
trary to his nickname, Tennessee, he was not born in Tennessee, 
nor did he live there. But he did die from swallowing something in 
1989. What did he swallow? 


9) When this author died his publisher was so relieved that his 
scandalous life was over that he burned the manuscript of his 
memoirs. He did such things as have an affair with his half sister 
and join a free love colony. As a side note, his daughter was the 
author of the first computer language. She wrote it for Charles 
Babbage (who never actually built the computer he designed). 
Which author is it? 


10) This author was the first author ever to read ata Presidential 
Inauguration. When he was asked to read, he became so be- 
fuddled that he forgot the lines to his own poem and referred to 


JFK as “president elect John Finley.” And even though this poet is - 


so strongly associated with poems that have New England “feel” 
he was not born anywhere near New England. What poet is it? 


11) Only once in history have two Nobel prize winning authors 
had credit associated with the same film. This film was released in 
1944 by Warner Brothers entitled To Have and Have Not It was 
based on the novel of the same name written by which Nobel prize 


winning author? The movie starred Humphrey Bogart, Lauren 
Bacall and Walter Brennan. The screenplay was written by which 
Nobel prize winning author? 


12) A novel written by the author who is the answer to the 
second part of the previous question was also turned into a 
Hollywood production. Well, a bunch were. The one Iam asking 
about, though, happens to be the novel/ movie that Marilyn 
Monroe was reading for a part in when she died. The movie was 
eventually made starring Steve McQueen with music by John 
Williams. What novel/movie was it? 


13) This author has a disease named after him. Well, he earned 
it with his writing style, and actually it is not a pathological 
condition but more ofa psychological syndrome. The character- 
istics of said syndrome are an overwhelming obsession with 
every detail of every situation. Try reading any one of this authors 
novels and it becomes clear why this syndrome bears his name. 
Of course, when carefully studied you can find significance in the 
use of every detail used by this author, but you can not find 
significance for every detail obsessed over by someone with his 
syndrome. What author bears the dubious honor of having such 
a syndrome named after him. 


Well enoughalready, sorry to end with an unlucky number but 
hey, you're big kids, you can handle it ifI can. The answers to last 
week’s Seinfeld Quiz are below. 


. Superman 

. Just under 14 years 

. Racial Harmony 

. Simon Bennet Robbins Oppenheim and Taft 
. Janeane Garafolo 

. Melrose Place 

. Buck Naked 

. A suicide jumper (pigman) lands on his car 
9. The Greatest American Hero 

10. Cosmo 

11. Franklin Delano Romanowski 

12. 555-FILK 

13. NOELAINE 

14. Jacopo 

15. A story about returning pants. Newman 
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EXPOSURE 
— by Doug Housman 
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